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‘“‘The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unlike 
anything that has hitherto found its way in print.”— 
From the Preface. 


The author recommends his book as the shortest 
and most practical treatise on the subject in the 
language. 

RicuarpD Henry Stopparp says; “It is brightly 
written and original.” 
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wants of students and professional men in the direc- 
tion of social training. It is the result, not only of 
wide reading and careful study, but of practical exper- 
ience on the part of the author as a clergyman and a 
lecturer in various institutions. 

“I heartily commend his book. He has rendered 
invaluable service.”"—7'. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
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mmington Standard Typewriter. 
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Biblical Lights and Side Lights. 
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it is novel,” 
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POLITICAL. 


PENSIONS AND PATRIOTISM. 
THE Hon. GREEN B. RAuUM, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF PENSIONS, 
North American Review, New York, August. 

HE attention of the country has been particularly attracted 

to the subject of pensions by the passage last year of the 

law known as the “ Disability Bill” and the expenditure of 

$160,000,000 for pensions. The wisdom and justice of the 

whole system of pension legislation seem to be seriously called 
into question. 





All civilized nations have for centuries granted pensions in 
some form to the soldiers who fought in their great wars. This 
nation has followed the example of others, and has granted 
pensions and passed other beneficial laws for the soldiers who 
fought in all the wars from 1775 to the present time, and the 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents of deceased soldiers 
have been made beneficiaries of this legislation. Pensions 
were first granted for wounds and other disabilities incurred in 


the service and in the line of duty. But little opposition has 
ever been manifested to such pensions. The next step has 
been, after the lapse of years, to grant a service pension to the 
survivors of a war. This was done for the survivors of the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the Mexican War, 
The law of 1887 granting a service pension to the survivors of 
the Mexican War received the approval of the country. 

The profound meaning of this long line of legislative prece- 
dents is to emphasize the fact that the noblest duty a man can 
perform is to risk his life for his country; that a soldier who 
incurs the hardships and dangers of war does so, not only to 
protect hisown home, but that of every citizen of the Republic ; 
that the paltry dollars which a soldier receives as monthly pay 
in time of war cannot be considered a suitable equivalent for his 
patriotic services; and that there arises an equitable obligation 
on the part of the Government to make suitable provision for 
the men who have fought under the national flag, and for their 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents. 

It is true that this obligation does not rest in contract; but 
it rests upon principles and sentiments quite as binding upon 
the heart and conscience of the nation as a written contract 
signed and sealed. War imperils the very existence of a nation. 
Its outcome depends upon the number of soldiers that can be 
rallied under the flag, and, therefore, upon the patriotism of 
the people. It is essential that this spirit of patriotism shall be 
encouraged and fostered so as to maintain a willingness on the 
part of the people to spring to the defense of the country in 
time of danger. This spirit forms a greater bulwark for national 
defense than a large standing army. 

Let no one make the mistake of concluding that all this leg- 
islation by Congress and State legislatures for the benefit of 
the soldier is prompted bya spirit of almsgiving. These Acts 
have been the result of a feeling of patriotism, justice, and 
gratitude—to bestow benefactions on the living, benedictions 
on the dead. 

Earnest objections have been made to the Disability Pension 
Law, passed June 27, 1890, as being a broad departure from the 
principle of other pension laws 

The administration of pension laws for twenty-five years has 
developed the fact that hundreds of thousands of old soldiers 
who have served faithfully are now, and have been for years, 
seriously disabled, but could not furnish the proof to show 
that their disabilities were of service origin. That they had 
followed the flag for four years and had never missed a battle 
was not enough to warrant the granting of a pension. They 
were required to show that they had suffered from some injury 
or disease in actual service to which the present disability could 
be rightfully attributed. 

Observation and experience had demonstrated that military 
service, with its exposures, fatigues, and excitements had been 
a potent destroyer of health and constitutions. When the 
services rendered in the great campaigns of the late war are 
recalled, it is no matter of wonder that the health and strength 
of the men were broken down. More than two out of seven 
of the survivors have already died. A careful examination of 
statistics has led to the conclusion that 600,000 of the present 
survivors are so impaired in health that they have lost at least 
twelve years of the usual expectation of life. That hundreds 
of thousands of the survivors are poor, and unable to perform 
manual labor because of physical disabilities is so well attested 
as not to admit of dispute. The great majority of these were 
dependent upon their labor for support. When health failed 
their capital was gone. This has been the experience of thou- 
sands of old soldiers, who, in the days of their strength, per- 
formed heroic service for the country. 

Upon due consideration of all the facts, the last Congress 
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came to the relief of this deserving class of men. The Disabil- 
ity Pension Bill grants a pension of not less than $6, nor more 

, than $12 per month to all honorably discharged soldiers, who 
served ninety days or more, and who are suffering from a mental 
or physical disability of a permanent character, not the result 
of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates them for 
manual labor in such degree as to render them unable to earn 
support. It also grants a pension of $8 per month to the 
widows of deceased soldiers, who are dependent upon daily 
labor, and $2 per month to soldiers’ children under sixteen 
years old. Pensions under this act begin with the date of filing 
the applications. : 

This law affects the disposal of a great mass of claims filed 
under former laws, which have been pending for years. The 
total payments for pensions this year will be about $116,000,000, 
being about $9,000,000 less than was estimated and appropri- 
ated for by Congress. It is believed that the maximum number 
of names will be placed on the pension rolls during the fiscal 
year 1893; that the maximum annual expenditure for pensions 
will be made during that year, and that the amount will not 
reach $150,000,000, From that time there will be a steady 
reduction, 


SIX CENTURIES OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
W. D. McCRACKAN. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August. 

N the first day of August, 1291, just six hundred years ago, 

a group of unpretentious patriots, ignored by the great 
world, signed a document which united into a loose confeder- 
ation the three peasant communities of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, situated on Lake Lucerne in Switzerland. By 





this act they laid the foundation upon which the Swiss State 


was afterwards reared, and it is, therefore, with just pride that 
the Swiss people have determined to celebrate this summer the 
sixth centennial of their national existence with popular holi- 
days and appropriate festivities. In their naive but prophetic 
faith the contracting parties called this agreement a perpetual 
pact. On the whole, it was a conservative utterance—a sort of 
compromise between a declaration of independence from the 
petty nobles who harassed them and an oath of allegiance to 
the feudal system itself, as befitting a people conscious of a 
grievance, and yet unwilling to break with the past, 

It is the misfortune of Swiss history that although very little 
is popularly known about it, that little is almost invariably in- 
correct. There is a widespread but vague idea that a regu- 
larly organized republic has existed in the Alps from time 
immemorial under the name of Helvetia. Nothing could be 
more misleading; for, as a matter of fact, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion had no existence before the perpetual pact of 1291, at 
which date it makes its entry upon the historic stage. As to 
the Celtic tribe of Helvetii, who inhabited parts of Switzerland 
under the Roman dominion, they had no more to do with 
founding the Swiss Confederation than had the Indians of 
North America with framing the Constitution of the United 
States. Around the three communities, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, as a nucleus, the Swiss Confederation grew in 
course of time by the adherence of other sovereign communi- 
ties, until it reached its present proportions of twenty-two can- 
tons in 1815. The very name of Switzerland was unknown 
before the fifteenth century, when for the first time the eight 
States which then composed the Confederation began to be 
called collectively Die Schweiz, after the community of Schwyz, 
which was the most pronounced of the primitive States in its 
opposition to to the pretensions of the German nobility. 

Nor did the early Swiss set up a sovereign Republic, in our 
acceptation of the word, either in external or internal policy. 
The class distinctions of the feudal age continued to exist in 
their midst, and it was not until 1648, by the peace of West- 
phalia that the complete independence of the Swiss from the 
German Empire was established beyond question. Swiss gov- 
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ernment is Teutonic in character, like that of England andthe 
United States. Although Switzerland is now a polyglot State 
and her constitution expressly says that German, French, and 
Italian shall alike be considered national languages, the major- 
ity of the inhabitants are German-speaking, and determine 
the quality of the government which shall be in force. 

It was only natural that bounded and hemmed in by the 
mighty mountains, the inhabitants of each valley should acquire 
the practice of managing their own affairs in sovereign com- 
munes ; self-government becoming a second nature to them, 
and any other political methods perfectly incomprehensible. 
But the peculiar form which this self-government took is worthy 
of note. It took the shape of patriarchal democracy ; certain 
men and certain families maintained themselves at the head 
of public affairs, but with the consent and codperation of the 
whole population. 

From the commune to the canton, and from the canton to 
the Confederation—these are the steps by which the Swiss State 
was consolidated. Switzerland has passed through three great 
constitutional stages, has thrice halted, and is now in the midst 
of a fourth epoch, which is distinctly superior to the others in 
all that goes to make up a noble, national life. 

Under the auspices of the French Revolutionists an Helvetic 
Republic, from which all feudal inequalities were banished, 
was erected in 1798; but, unfortunately, the indispensable fede- 
ral principle was also uprooted, and the unsuccessful experiment 
after a trial of five years came to an end by the modification 
of the constitution by Bonaparte to better meet the real needs 
of the people. After the overthrow of Napoleon, the liberated 
cantons essayed a return to the antiquated features of the old 
government, but finally united, in 1848, in adopting a definite 
Constitution, which, with a few amendments, is now the 
organic law of Switzerland. 

The six centuries during which Switzerland has grappled 
with the problem of self-government display a veritable cata- 
logue of priceless precedents for the benefit of all nations 
engaged in the same task. In this season of the celebration of 
her great anniversary, we Americans may well send our con- 
gratulations to this brave little nation, wishing her Godspeed 
on her mission. 





SIR JOHN MACDONALD ON IMPERIAL FEDER- 
ATION. 


S. B, BouLron. 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fuly. 


N the autumn of 1881, accompanied by my eldest son, I took 
a journey through part of the United States and Canada 
Upon visiting Ottawa I made the acquaintance of Sir John 
Macdonald. The interview which then took place made so 
strong an impression upon my mind that I took copious notes 
of our conversation. Upon recent reference to my diary I was 
much struck with the remarkable clearness of foresight and 
vigor of expression with which my distinguished interlocutor 
described and foretold, ten years ago, the difficulties which at 
present impede the progress of that Imperial Federation which 
he strongly desired. [| therefore feel it a duty to place the 
principal points of our conversation upon record, 

“Practical men” had at first scouted the idea of Canadian. 
Federation as altogether visionary; the energy of Sir John 
Macdonald had mainly contributed to the realization of that 
vision as a practical reality. But as a practical reality it could 
hardly have endured and solidified without the realization of 
that other “ visionary project,” the construction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, to which the Canadian Premier was also 
devoting his incomparable energies at the time of my visit. 

The first topic which engaged us was that of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, then in course of construction; and, calling to 
his secretary to bring in a number of maps and plans, he 
entered with much animation into a description of the various 
routes which had been discussed and decided upon. And as 
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he spoke of the future prospects of the great Northwest Ter- 
ritory, of its capabilities and resources, agricultural and metal- 
lurgical, and of its destiny as the home of a great and 
flourishing population, his face glowed, and his eye fired with 
the enthusiasm of a prophet of old. He regarded the great 
railway, not only from the point of view of enhancing the 
material prosperity of the Dominion, but as the necessary 
agent for consolidating the Dominion itself; and not only so, 
but, as he expressed it, as a means for promoting the unity and 
security of the British Empire. 

From a description of the Canadian Pacific Railway he pro- 
ceeded to give an account of the manner in which the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory had passed under the control of the 
Dominion; and, emboldened by his kindness, I ventured to 
ask his opinion upon the subject of Imperial Federation, with 
which cause I was then, as now, an ardent sympathiser. Upon 
my putting itto him whether he thought the idea could ever be 
more than a poet’s dream, he at once said that he believed in 
the possibility of its becoming a practical reality, and,so far as 
Canada was considered, he expressed a strong desire that the 
bonds of union might be continued and drawn closer. I asked 
him whether he thought that some form of Zollverein might not 
be extremely desirable in itself, and whether it might not pave 
the way toward the desired Confederation, as had been the 
case in newly constructed Germany. He said yes, but there 
were difficulties in the way, and that any measure which might 
be proposed for this closer commercial union, must be consid- 
ered not merely from the point of view of the old country, but 
also with due regard to the circumstances and feelings of young 
and sparsely populated colonies. Sir John thought that some 
form of customs union might be devised, and he stated that 
already, in its tariffs, Canada had shown a desire to favor the 
products of the mother country, by placing lighter duties upon 
such classes of goods as came principally from Great Britain. 
But he explained that, for Canada, import duties were a matter 
of necessity, even as regarded revenue. Like all young com- 
munities Canada disliked direct taxation, and whatever could 
be raised by direct taxes had a heavy first charge upon it for 
the various provincial governments, so that few sources of 
revenue were left for the central government of the Dominion, 
except the customs and excise duties; while in the present 
stage of its existence, the expenditure on public works of 
actual necessity for knitting together and developing the 
immense territories of the Dominion, was exceedingly heavy 
in proportion to the population. 

Again the boundary of the Dominion was conterminous 
with that of the United States, throughout the whole length 
of its territory, and so long as the United States elected to 
raise its revenue more by customs duties than by direct taxa- 
tion, the action of Canada would be influenced im the same 
direction. Sir John also alluded to the point that a very 
small duty on the importation of foreign grain into England, 
whilst admitting colonial grain free, would be of immense 
importance to the agricultural interests of Canada. 

As regarded the military and naval considerations involved 
in a system of federation, Sir John fully appreciated the 
immense advantages of mutual and organized defense, and he 
believed that, under a weill-considered arrangement, the colo- 
nies would be willing to contribute toward the expenses 
incurred for joint protection. We then spoke of the ocean as 


being the great connecting link of the different parts of the 
Empire, as the best of military roads, because we had, or could 
and ought to have, undisputed command over it. 

So ended my conversation with the most remarkable states- 
man and patriot that constitutional government has yet pro- 
duced. During the ten years which have since elapsed, his 
public action has been entirely consistent with the ideas which 
he warmly expounded in 1881. The last political struggle in 
which he was engaged, ended in a victory over opponents who 
were proposing measures calculated, in his opinion, to weaken, 
and eventually destroy, the connection between Canada and 
the Empire. 
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WANTED A STATESMAN. 
PROFESSOR CYRIL RANSOME. 


Contemporary Review, London, July. 

ITHIN the past ten years, circumstances, as well internal 
W as external, have brought home to all thinking politi- 
cians, both the importance of maintaining the integrity of the 
Empire, and the instability of the foundation on which it now 
rests. These events, some fraught with hopefulness, others 
with warning, have created, and are now in process of creating 
an interest in Colonial affairs, and an acquaintance with impe- 
rial problems that had no place in the political education even 
of a dozen years ago. Now, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
the late Mr. Forster, Lord Roseberry, Professor Seeley, and 
Mr. G. R. Parkin, the nation is beginning to be alive to the 
real meaning of dissolution of partnership, both for the col- 
onies and ourselves. Itistime, therefore, that those politicians 
who profess to be statesmen should set themselves to the solu- 
tion of the problem. No one can deny that it is one of extreme 
difficulty. Perhaps it is the most severe that has ever pre- 
sented itself to a statesman ; but it is yet to be proved that it 
is insoluble. Lord Salisbury tells us that “Imperial Federa- 
tion lends itself better to peroration than to argument.” Cir- 
cumstances, however, have forced upon some of us who are 
interested the question whether this friendly criticism does 
not point to a real weakness in the plan of campaign, and 
whether a greater attention to setting forth the method of 
realizing our ideal would not conduce to the more rapid forma- 
tion of enthusiasm for its attainment. May it not be wise, 
therefore, to consider the limitations which will have to be 
observed whenever the great experiment in Constitution-mak- 
ing comes to be tried. 

At the outset we must of course make three great assump- 
tions: (1) That Great Britain and the Colonies both value 
their connection with each other at such a rate that each is 
willing to make a considerable sacrifice to maintain it; (2) 
that for this purpose Great Britain is willing to give up her 
present prerogative of complete Constitutional control over 
the foreign policy of the Empire and over our great dependen- 
cies; (3) that the Colonies are willing, in return for a consti- 
tutional voice in the management of Imperial affairs, to pay a 
fair share toward the expenses of Imperial defense, of the dip- 
lomatic and consular services, and of common communication. 

To those who adopt the motto “Quzeta non movere” and 
assert that they are in favor of maintaining unity, but see no 
necessity for reconstruction, we may reply by two questions: 
(1) How long do you suppose that our great self-governing 
Colonies will be content to take their policy from Downing 
street? and (2) how long will the British taxpayer be prepared 
to bear the growing strain of providing the expense of defend- 
ing an Empire of world-wide extent, when the other members 
of it, who are growing in population and resources, with strides 
far exceeding those of the mother Country, pay comparatively 
little toward it? 

If, then, it is assumed that a reconstruction of the Constitu- 
tion is imperative, and that both parties to the bargain are 
prepared, within certain limits, to make the necessary sacrifices 
to attain their ends, we are in a position to ask the question: 
On what principles must the Constitution of the future be 
founded? Surely this is a question which should present no 
difficulties to Englishmen. We have but to put into operation 
the time-honored maxims of the British Constitution: “ What 
concerns all should be treated of by all,” and that “ What is for 
the advantage of all should be paid for by all.” Assuming that 
these well-worn principles will be accepted, we pass on to con- 
sider the more difficult question of the manner of their 
application. 

The new Government will require a head, but no Englishman 
would dream of suggesting any change in our system of hered- 
itary monarchy. No change would, therefore, be made in the 
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personality and functions of the sovereign. Presumably the 
ordinary residence of the sovereign would be Great Britain, 
while in each of the self-governing Colonies, or groups of Col- 
nies, the Crown would be represented by a Governor or 
Viceroy. ; 

Next to the sovereign, exactly as at present would stand a 
greater or less number of ministers, each of whom would be at 
the head of one of the great departments of the Empire, as for 
example Foreign Affairs. Here we encounter the first serious 
difficulty in the delimitation of Imperial and local matters, It 


has been surmounted, however, by the United States in the. 


face of a greater conflict of interests than we should have to 
encounter, 
This naturally leads to a discussion of the principles which 


‘would have to be observed in defining the powers of the cen- 


tral authority. There would obviously be two choices: (1) to 
give to the central power control over everything that was not 
reserved for the local, and (2) to hand over to the local every- 
thing that was not reserved for the central. In the British 
Empire, the latter, or Democratic method would probably 
be adopted. The practical difficulties of reconstruction are, 
however, enormous. To render the House of Lords an 
Imperial Chamber, its reconstitution would involve changes at 
least as sweeping as the following: 

First. The House of Lords would have to be made elective, 
the United Kingdom and Colonies being represented in propor- 
tion to population. 

| Second, British affairs would have to be drawn altogether 
from the cognizance of the new Chamber. 

Third. The new Chamber would have to be entrusted with the 
power of raising and regulating the expenditure of an Imperial 
revenue, separate from the local revenues of the several self- 
governing communities, 

Fourth. Ministers of Imperial departments would have to 
be responsible to the newly-constituted Chamber, and not tothe 
House of Commons of the United Kingdom. 


This would involve more radical and complicated changes 
than the constitution of a new Imperial body, which should 
stand in a certain, ascertained relation to the Parliament of 
the British Isles, and those of the other self-governing sections 
of the Empire. 

The scheme for admitting Colonial representatives to the 
House of Commons is no less beset by difficulties. The 
problem to be solved is, however, narrowed down to the dis- 
covery of some plan by which a distinction could be drawn 
between Imperial and local affairs, the one to be the province 
of the House, as a whole, the other of the representatives of 
the United Kingdom; but it is not my part to devise a plan in 
all its details. Patriotism is one thing and intelligence is 
another, and ina problem which involves nothing less than the 
future of the British Empire we have a right to look for guid- 
ance to the responsible advisers of the Queen. 


WHAT SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY HAS ACHIEVED. 
Grenzboten, Leipzig, July. 

O one denies that the purposes of the Social-Democracy 
seem to be what they have set down in their pro- 
grammes ; and that their ultimate aims are to be condemned, 
no doubt exists, at least, among the readers of the Grenzboten. 
On the war against the Social-Democracy many thousand 
volumes have been written, and, when anyone issues a new 
call to arms, he should either present a new plan of campaign 
or say which of the existing plans he means to adopt. These 
plans can be divided into two groups. On the one side, amid 
muitiform differences of opinion, there is a general agreement 
that the conflict should be carried on, not so much against 
the Social-Democrats, as against the social evils, and that 
social discontent and revolutionary ideas will disappear as 
soon as the cause of the discontent is removed. Men of this 
way of thinking believe it to be necessary, before the social 
disease can be cured, to come together with those that suffer, 
and hold relations with the workingmen, that is, with the 
Social-Democrats, for it is the melancholy truth that nearly all 
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the workingmen are now Social-Democrats. If, on the other 
hand, the labor battalions are to be looked upon and treated 
as enemies, then they must be conquered and subdued—it 
would not do to exterminate them, since we have not yet 
brought machinery to such perfection that we can get along 
without human hands—and for this the restoration of 
the anti-Socialist Law would be entirely insufficient. It failed 
of its purpose before, and it would be impossible to subject the 
fourth part of the population permanently to an exceptional 
law. It will be necessary to renounce as an idle dream the 
idea of equal rights and possibilities and the endowment ofall 
the inhabitants of the country with civil and political rights. 
If servile labor is to be done, we must have slaves to do it, who 
cannot be citizens, and to keep these slaves from revolting, we 
must shut up the schools, forbid them to communicate one 
with another, abolish universal military service, and return to 
the mercenary armies of the middle ages. 

If we are not to revert to the system of slavery, and if the 
two classes now fronting each other in hostile array are to be 
knit together again into a healthy body politic, whose members 
shall work in concord for the weal and greatness of their 
common country, all angry cries should be avoided. I deny 


that our social legislation would have been accomplished 
without the help of the Social-Democrats ; for, if they had not 
given expression to the dissatisfaction of the laborers, neither 
Kaiser Wilhelm I., nor Bismarck, nor any other statesman 
would have thought of socio-political legislation. That a man 
owes obligations to society for all that he possesses is no new 
Social-Democratic doctrine. If the injustice of the distribution 
of the products of labor is a crying evil and a danger, such as 
it is to-day, one must be blind if he does not see it and look 
about foraremedy. The condition of the dwellings for the 
poor in the cities, together with insufficient nourishment, are 
causing a moral and physical decay that will affect the military 
capabilities of the next generation, and, sooner or later, will 
demand the attention of the Minister of War. If, under such 
circumstances, the mass of the working people, whether they 
call themselves Social-Democrats or not, are lacking in patriot- 
ism, One may inquire what obligation they have to love a Gov- 
ernment that treats them so. Criticism of theexisting arrange- 
ments of society is entirely justifiable, and the subject of how 
to relieve the necessities of the lower classes is a pressing 
matter. The question whether we shall have a hundred years 
from now, in Germany, a form of government that is more or 
less republican, or social institutions that are more or less 
socialistic is mere flummery when compared with the question 
whether, at the end of fifty years, there will still be a German 
nation or only a proletarian rabble. And, except forthe Social- 
Democracy, this question would never have arisen. The Gov- 
ernment has yet to be created whose officials are not blind to 
the incipient misery of the people. When, thanks to the 
powerful impulse given by the Social-Democracy, the common 
man shall once feel secure of his existence, then the working 
people will feel prepared to talk about improving their philosu- 
phy and their religion. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON LABOR. 
EDITORIAL. 
Andover Review, Boston, August. 

N previous letters on civil and political questions Leo XIII. 
had touched upon the economic situation. He now 
addresses himself directly and elaborately to the labor ques- 
tion “in order that there may be no mistake as to the princi- 
ples which truth and justice dictate for its settlement.” The 
style of the epistle is generally clear, though the move- 
ment labors under the ecclesiastical reasoning with which the 
subject is burdened. It is easier for a modern to accept the 
conclusions of the argument than the reasoning upon which 
they rest. There is an air of remoteness about some parts of 
the discussion in singular contrast with the practicality which 
distinguishes the aim and general purpose of the epistle. The 
worldliness of the theme does not preclude the reminder that 

God “ has given us the world as a place of exile.” 
After attributing the present unfortunate condition of the 
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working-classes to the repudiation of the ancient religion, to 
rapacious usury, the destruction of the workmen’s guilds, 
the concentration of production in a few hands, the callous- 
ness of employers, the greed of unrestrained competition, etc. 
the Encyclical passes at once to a vigorous attack upon Social- 
ism as a proposed remedy, in connection with which the invio- 
lability of private property is as vigorously maintained; then 
enters upon a somewhat detailed direction as to the proper 
mutual conduct of the rich and poor under the inevitable 
inequalities of social condition: then discusses with great care 
the function of the State in the way of relief; and closes with 
a plea for codperation between employers and workmen, and 
for the formation of workmen's associations for protection and 
development, after the manner of the ancient guilds. 

Whatever agreement there may be about the necessity of a 
speedy remedy for the want and wretchedness of the very poor, 
few will accept the reason so prominently suggested in the 
decline of workmen's guilds. The fact that these went.to 
pieces before modern industrialism, showed their utter insuffi- 
ciency to meet the new situation. The tremendous material 
forces which the last century brought into play, set at naught 
all existing methods of social protection. Could we conceive 
of modern material progress under the Church of the Middle 
Ages, we could only think of the Church as powerless to con- 
trol its order or modify its conditions. The startling pheno- 
mena of industrialism are apparent to all, but it requires the 
greatest philosophical insight to determine their course or to 
estimate their force. This insight we think is lacking in the 
Encyclical at the start. The appreciation of the present 
misery is evident, and the sympathetic attitude toward the poor 
is honorably declared, but the measure of the present econo- 
mic problem is lost through a narrow historic approach. 

And in like manner the concentration of production which 
is referred to as giving the few such power over the many, is 
in no clear way related to the development of that intense 
individualism which has been the characteristic of modern 
industrial life. On the contrary, the epistle goes on to reason 
about individual natural rights, ae if individualism, when stim- 
ulated and developed, would not show its results first in “ unre- 
strained competition,” and then in the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a very few. 

The authority of the Encyclical lies in its unqualified asser- 
tion of the doctrine of private property; its wisdom lies in its 
concessions respecting the present economic and social func- 
tion of the state. 

The argument for the fullest possession of private property, 
especially in the land, deals chiefly in abstractions, and has the 
old dogmatic ring. We think that many would reach the con- 
clusion of the right of private property by some other mode of 
reasoning, and that many others still, while rejecting Commun- 


ism, would allow a far greater assumption of power by the 
State, in respect to things for which there is a common 
demand. 

And really the Encyclical concedes the principle of a more 
socialistic use of the State, in the powers which it concedes 
to the State in relieving the present distress. The dogmitca 
authority of the Papacy holds good while the subject is kept 
in the abstract; when it comes into the concrete the Pope 
reasons like any other man of modern times. The State 
should be expected to give to the workmen their Sabbath to 
shorten their hours of labor, to protect women and children 
against excessive toil, and to secure a fair wage for the work 
rendered. All this is precisely what the State is doing. And 
the Encyclical, as it advocates one measure after another in 
the line of State interference, reads like any one of the better 
socialistic journals of Great Britain. 

One can but read the Encyclical on Labor with interest and 
satisfaction. Its influence will be felt toward the freedom and 
elevation of the working-classes. Its tone is seldom condem- 
natory, and it makes little account of past grievances. Some- 
thing must be allowed to the perspective in which the Church 
of Rome sees all modern issues. It is much that in practical 
matters “ His Holiness,” as a recent journalist remarked, “ has 
ranged himself unmistakably on the side of the new Political 
Economy.” 
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THE ETHICAL INFLUENCE OF INVENTIONS. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


Soctal Economist, New York, July. 
CCORDING to Mr. Herbert Spencer, ethics comprehends 
the laws of right living and, beyond the conduct com- 
monly approved or reprobated as right or wrong, it includesall 
conduct which furthers or hinders, directly or indirectly, the 
well-being of self or others. 

This constitutes a very broad definition of ethics, and the 
propositions taken by themselves are such as no moral philoso- 
pher can for 4 moment reject, nor should they be rejected by 
economists, for a moment's reflection upon their bearing shows 
conclusively that material prosperity is best subserved by their 
incorporation as chapters in the laws of trade, commerce, and 
production. So the relation of the wage-earner to his fellow- 
man and to society, become ethical, purely so; but it is cer- 
tainly ethico-economical, and his wages, the standard of his 
living, his working time, and other features surrounding him 
must be contemplated from the ethical point of view. 

We are living at the beginning of the age of mind, as illus- 
trated by inventive genius. It is the age of intellect, of brain» 
for brain is king, and machinery is the king’s prime minister. 
It is natural and logical that under such a sovereignty, inven- 
tions should not only typify the progress of the race, but that 
they should also have a clearly marked influence upon the 
morals of peoples. 

The influence of invention at this particular time in the his- 
tory of mankind is usually overlooked by the philosopher with 
a pessimistic turn of mind, and he also overlooks the fact that 
if there is one thing in individuals that this age insists upon 
more than any preceding one, it is work—employment of some 
kind. _ Once it was enough to be good; now one must prove 
himself valuable or he becomes, if not an actual, a social and 
amoraltramp. St. Paul said: ‘‘ To him that worketh, reward 
is reckoned, not of grace, but of debt.” Yet when a man is 
employed to the extent of the support of himself and his own, 
the reward must be reckoned of grace; and he is capable of a 
better and a purer religion; for a poverty-stricken people can- 
not well be a religious people. The people of America, with all 
their faults and foibles, are more religious in the truest sense 
than any other people; and this I am sure is because, among 
a Democratic people where there is no hereditary wealth, 
every man works to earn a living, or is a son of parents who 
have worked; the notion of labor, therefore, being presented to 
the mind on every side as the necessary, natural, and honest 
condition of human existence. 

Time was when poverty was regarded to some extent asa mark 
of sanctity. This ideal of poverty continued to be the leading 
thought so long as the domestic system of labor prevailed. 
The age of machinery, of invention, of active mental compe- 
tition, as set over against purely muscular competition, has 
changed this whole state of things, for now it is considered 
that poverty is not the blessing but the curse of society, and 
the whole effort of society is not so much to ameliorate as to 
abolish it. Charity, instead of being regarded as the ideal vir- 
tue is, at least under its old form, regarded as a weakness, if 
not as avice. To help men we must now help them to help 
themselves. We must give work, and in it find, not the cure- 
all, not the panacea for all the evils that threaten society, but a 
great uplifting influence, which in time will become a panacea 
for some of the evils. And if the lowest grade of employment 
leads to self-respect, and the dignity and repose even, which 
come of self-support (a proposition which cannot be denied), 
how ennobling must be that employment, which not only 
stimulates the highest faculties, but also excites admiration for 
the perfect, and love for the beautiful! A man cannot super- 
intend the movements of a complicated piece of machinery 
and not feel this silent working influence, and, may be, become 
the better for his experience. His mind intuitively takes on 
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the harmony of action that finds itself running in tune to 
something which represents embodied thought. There is 
something peculiarly educational in the very presence of the 


working of mechanical powers. The witnessing of the’ 


automatic movements of a machine stimulates thought, and 
coupled with necessity or desire, makes the beholder, not only 
the inventor of other movements, but also brings him to such 
a respect for the inventions of the world, as creates in hima 
mental activity which places him on a higher standard than 
that in which he lived prior to his invention. 

The pessimist philosophers see in invention only the dis- 
placement of muscular labor by improved machinery; the 
Optimist sees in it the emancipation of labor, and the fuller 
development in every direction of minds, of industries, of 
moral relations; and he sees in the clouds created by the 
modern philosophers the warm showers which will sprout the 
germs of the solution of some of the vexed questions of labor. 
Communism, which means the destruction of iabor, cannot 
coexist with machinery. It must be true, that without 
machinery the world would retrograde to superstition and con- 
sequent irreligion, and the ingenuity of man assume its old 
place among the unused faculties of the mind. 





THE JEWISH QUESTION. 
CLAUDIO JANNET. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, Fuly. 


T every epoch, in Assyria and in Greece, as well as in the 
Middle. Ages, there have been bankers who made 
advances and conducted exchanges. But these were something 
different from the modern financiers, who hold in their hands 
the key to the public credit, and control that floating capital 
called money, which by its circulation, quickened or contracted 
according to the times, animates the whole working world. 
The advent of cosmopolitan financiering, the international 
money power, has been one of the consequences of the French 
Revolution. Governments that have recourse constantly to 
credit operations place themselves entirely at the mercy of the 
money-lenders. Not to speak of the South American Repub- 
lics or of backward nations, like Turkey, Egypt, and the Balkan 
States, Great Powers, like Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy 
are constantly obliged to take account, in their external and 
their internal policy, of the good or ill will of the financiers. 
The United States, through the loans emitted during the War 
of Secession, created a plutocracy in the midst of a nation 
composed till then almost exclusively of cultivating proprietors 
and productive workers. The pretended public subscription 
to the ransom loan of 1871 was entirely artificial, and the 
irregularities of the French Bourse since its emission have been 
due to the fact of its having been kept in the hands of the 
great banking houses. Since 1877 even the German Govern- 
ment. by borrowing every year for its armaments and the 
purchase of the railways, has put itself in such a position that it 
has to reckon with the great bankers, and Bleichroeder, who 
was the confidant of Prince Bismarck, is strong enough to defy 
the anti-Semitic propensities of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

The financial history of the century can be summed up in 
that of the family of Israelitish bankers who have been de- 
scribed as the financial directors of nations and in whom the 
masses see the personification of capitalism. Its five branches 
coaustituted separate houses, which however, have remained so 
closely connected that none undertakes a business of import- 
ance without consulting the rest. Other powerful Jewish 
families have sprung up in the capitals of Europe, which, by 
acting in concert, are able to dominate the financial markets. 
These are the Oppenheims, of Vienna; the firms of Hirsch, 
Erlanger, Camondo, and Reinach, in Paris; and the Bischoff- 
heims and Cahens, of Antwerp. In Berlin, Herr von Bleich- 
roeder and Herr Mendelsohn have about them a constellation 
of financia! societies, in which their co-religionists take the 
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leading part, forming a majority even in the board of directors 
of the Reichsbank. These houses are nearly all of German 
origin, The Portuguese Jews have been effaced, the Perieres 
alone, the founders of the Crédit Mobilier, having survived in 
a subordinate position. In Paris, the great houses of Genevan 
origin, constituting what was called the Protestant bank, have 
sunk to the third rank; and in England the strongest of the 
Christian houses have either become bankrupt, like Overend 
and Gurney in 1866, the Barings in 1890, and the Mariettas in 
1891, or have been reorganized as joint stock companies, as the 
Hopes have recently at Amsterdam. 

What are the causes of this preponderance that the Jewish 
bankers have acquired? In our time a cosmopolitan economy, 
what the Germans call Weltwirthschaft, is developing more 
and more; all the great merchandise markets are in com- 
munication, all the exchanges are connected, and for money 
and circulating capital there is really but a single market, 
which embraces the whole world. For this new economical 
condition an organ was wanting. The office that the Tem- 
plars, the Venetians, the Florentine bankers performed at the 
epoch when the Crusades created a unity among the Christian 
nations of the Occident is filled in our time by the Jews, 
because they are essentially cosmopolitan and are marvelously 
endowed for this function. By reason of its past, its religion, 
its extraordinary vitality, the Jewish race remains a nation 
apart in the midst of modern nations, resisting equally well the 
causes of assimilation acting upon them and the cruel persecu- 
tions to which they are often subjected. A sentiment of strict 
unity survives even the attenuation of their religious beliefs and 
the abandonment of the Mosaic rites. Although in nearly all 
countries they exercise the rights of citizens, they still remain 
Israelites before everything, bound not only by religion, as 
could be said in a certain sense of Christians also, but by 
nationality. The recrudescence of antagonism that they have 
unexpectedly called forth can only serve to cement the more 
firmly this solidarity. They continue, in reality, indifferent to 
the struggles of nationalities and the passions of parties, and 
this gives them a great advantage as bankers, permitting them 
to concentrate all their intellectual powers on one single object, 
that of money-making. 

The Jews possess mental qualities that fit them admirably 
for professions not requiring manual labor. This concentration 
of their activities for twenty centuries on monetary affairs has 
developed by the force of heredity financial capacity of a higher 
order even than that possessed by the Genoans, the Scotch, 
the Genevans, the Armenians, or the Parsees. Moreover, if 
the Jews have their full share of the vices of humanity, they 
have at least preserved those of the moral qualities that pre- 
vent social disorganization. They attach much importance to 
having a numerous progeny. They show profound respect for 
their parents, and in this sentiment Jewish families imbibe a 
force that preserves them from the dissolute spirit of the age. 
Rich Jews no longer become converts to Christianity, nor is it 
now necessary in order to strengthen their social position and 
influence. Their daughters marry among their own people. 
Contemporary Jews do not despise labor, nor are they inclined 
to prodigality. However great their fortunes, there are always 
some of the sons in every family who devote themselves to 
business, and hence one does not see their banking houses, 
like those conducted by Christians, break up after a generation 
or two. 

The Talmudist Jews look upon the spoliation of Christians 
not only as permissible, not merely as a meritorious act, but as 
a strict conscientious duty. Whether Jews brought up in 
enlightened countries and taught in the superior schools reject 
these precepts is a delicate question. There is, undoubtedly, 
a growing tendency to renounce the Talmud and even to break 
away from Mosaic traditions. But when one glances over 
society at the present time, and sees the Jew supplanting the 
Christians, building his fortune on their ruin, gathering into 
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his hands everywhere the control of the money market, and in 
some countries monopolizing commerce, one may well inquire 
whether the Talmudic maxims do not contain the secret of the 
astonishing power that they have acquired in every country 
that has given them equal civil and political rights. The sub- 
ject is worth pondering, now particularly, when Western Europe 
is being inundated with a Jewish emigration from Russia, Po- 
land, and Germany, precisely the countries where the Talmudic 
traditions are preserved. The Portuguese and Italian Jews, the 
Israelites of Bordeaux and of the Dutch cities have become 
more or less assimilated to the communities in the midst of 
which they live, and their development presents no abnormal 
features, But Germany receives an immigration, that is grow- 
ing more and more considerable, of Israelites from the lowest 
social strata of Russia, and in her turn she has passed on to 
France and the United States, from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a constantly increasing number of Jews, already refined 
by a certain amount of education, but still separated by only 
a single generation from the Talmudist cradle. They quickly 
rise above the trades of bartering and lending on pledges, to 
which their fathers were confined. New banking houses arise 
among them and flourish, grasping and audacious, in the orbit 
of the powerful family that a hundred years ago took the head 
of the column with so much energy and such brilliant success. 
The Israelites of the German strain are conquering a position 
of growing importance, not only in banking, but in commerce 
proper, and, in Austria, even in manufacturing industries. At 
Paris, in the centre of the business world, a Jewish quarter has 
been forming in the last twenty years, and is growing more and 
more compact. 

Equal in importance to the question of the growth of the 
Jewish banking organization is that of the rapid social eleva- 
tion of the lower classes of the Israelitish population in France, 
England, Belgium, Germany, and the United States. They 
profit by the diffusion of education more than any other branch 
of the human family, and they have come to take, in com- 
merce, in industry, in science and the arts, in the liberal profes- 


sions and in politics, a place utterly out of proportion to their 
numerical importance. 





THE PROGRESS OF STATE COMMUNISM. 
CHARLES M. LIMOUSEN. 
La Nouvelle Review, Paris. Fuly 15. 
R. GLADSTONE appears to have judged rightly, when he 
said, a few years ago, “ The nineteenth century is the 
century of the working people.” Everywhere, in fact, runs a 
a current of active sympathy in favor of the workers in manual 
industry; parliaments of all kinds, governments, democratic 
and déourgeots, sovereigns, constitutional or absolute, clergy, 
Catholic and Protestant,vie with each other in efforts to discover 
means for bettering the condition “of the poorest and most 
numerous classes.” The Pope himself lays aside his hierarchi- 
cal attitude in order to address to his venerable brothers, the 
bishops, an encyclical letter, “on the condition of the working- 
people.” 

Good will, then, is great and general. What there seems to 
be less of, is knowledge of the way to produce good results. In 
fact, there is not a project of the reformers, which is not open 
to grave objections—objections made clear by those who have 
specially studied the questions discussed, and who declare that 
all these plans are the fruit of hasty and shallow thought, and 
cannot be carried out because they are contrary to the laws of 
that powerful sovereign which is called nature, of which 
science is the gospel. 

The projects put foward are of two kinds. Some of themare 
purely socialistic, while others tend generally or partially, more 
or less, to communism, It is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between the two; for, if the first may be good or bad, accord- 
ing as they conform or not to the superior laws of nature, the 
others are always bad having an organic malady. 

A little special technology is necessary. Words are the 
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tangible form of ideas. It isof the first importance that differ- 
ent conceptions be not designated by the same name; for, if 
they are, there will be inextricable confusion. 

Generally, socialism, communism, and collectivism are con- 
founded with each other, although they are three distinct 
ideas. Socialism, reduced to its essential element, is the prin- 
ciple of intervention of the public power, as Pope Leo XIII. 
said, in the division of wealth, the fruit of labor. This inter- 
vention may be of greater or less extent; it may respect the 
system of individual property, or suppress and replace it by the 
system of property in common. In the latter case, socialism 
becomes communism. To describe the first-named form of 
socialism, that in which individual property is respected and 
maintained, we must borrow a word from the vocabulary of 
one of the most celebrated socialists at the beginning of our 
century, Charles Fourier, and call this form of socialism, 
Guaranteeism. This word expresses well the scope of this form 
of socialism; it leaves to individuals the greatest amount of 
liberty possible—comprising the liberty to possess property, 
the most important of all—limiting that liberty so far only as 
is necessary to guarantee every One against an excess of liberty 
on the part of others. The word communism has also a very 
precise meaning: it signifies a community of the land and 
instruments of labor; consequently production in common, 
and the extension of legal restraint to the regulation of 
industry. 

As to the word ‘‘collectivism,” which is often employed as 
a synonym for communism; it is, as its etymology shows, a 
mixed form between individual property and property in com- 
mon. The field of a peasant is individual property, a railway— 
in France, at least—is collective property, a highway, a public 
monument is common property. 

One of the causes of the confusion generally made between 
these terms, particularly between the first two, is that the Com- 
munists are convinced that communism, especially each sepa- 
rate kind of communism—for this Church has sects—is the 
good, the true socialism, consequently the only socialism; 
while the adversaries of socialism in general are unwilling to 
consider it except under that one of its forms which is most 
repulsive—that is, communism. This confusion is so common 
that the Pope, Leo XIII., has himself fallen into it. It is true 
if he had not he would have been obliged to declare himself 
socialist, since he recognizes the necessity of the interference 
of the public power; and such a declaration would have been 
particularly disagreeable to hiim. 

With these explanations we are better prepared to judge of 
the character of existing laws and projects proposed in divers 
countries. The law which limits the amount of work which 
can be imposed on women and children is a socialistic law, 
because it allows the interference of the public power; but it is 
not a communistic law, for it respects individual property. It 
is, then, agwarantecist law. In effect, its result is to guarantee 
women and children against the tyranny which their employers, 
husbands, or fathers might exercise over them by making them 
work in a manner hurtful to their personal interest and the 
interest of the community in general. On the other hand, the 
proposal to transfer all railroads to the State is a communistic 
project. 

At present, I am sorry to say, the tendency is towards com- 
munistic acts by the State. This results from the propagation 
of communism by the disciples of Karl Marx, a man of vast 
knowledge and powerful intelligence. His reasoning was 
guasi scientific. These disciples of Marx, however, are aided 
by men engaged in the administration of public affairs and who 
have got into their heads the notion that all evils in this world 
can be corrected by the State, through proper legislation and 
administration. These men may be called Sfafists. As an 
example of what they consider it right for the State to do may 
be cited a recent project for reorganizing the fiscal system of 
the government. Heaven knows it wants reorganizing; but 
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what do these Stazists propose to do? They propose to take 
off some bad taxes, and in order to supply the deficit which 
will be thus created to give the State a monopoly of refining 
alcohol. 

I know that financiers consider alcohol an ideal subject of 
tax. Nobody is obliged to consume alcohol, and consequently 
a tax on,it has not the odious character of taxes on bread, 
meat, salt,and wine. On the other hand, it is certain that 
put what tax you may on alcohol, this tax will be productive, 
so great is the need of artificial stimulus in our overworked 
societies. To grant this monopoly to the State would be a 
displacement of private enterprise to the profit of the enter- 
prise of the State. The alcohol would not be as good from 
an hygienic point of view. There would be need of a new set 
of functionaries of irresponsible tyrants. Those who advocate 
such doctrines as the care of alcohol, of railways, or any other 
like thing, are blind to the fact that private property, the inde- 
pendence which private enterprise gives, are the best guaran- 
tees of public liberty; and that a hierarchy, in which every- 
body would hold a place, would demand forcibly a supreme 
chief. 

To sum up, the greatest care should be taken that the great 
movement in favor of workmen does not end in the reéstab- 
lishment of despotism, and even in the development of a 
despotism greater than our fathers ever knew. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 











ENCAUSTIC PAINTING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
VICTOR RYDBERG. 


Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri. Férsta 
Héftet, 1891. Stockholm. 


T is not only the political and social society which is startled 
from time to time by rumors. The world of art is also 
moved by them. But it takes time to estimate the value of a 
. rumor as regards art, when it is claimed that a new discovery 
is going to revolutionize our ideas. Only lately have we been 
able to understand the full significance of such a rumor, that 
startled the world in 1888. The European press, at that time, 
informed us that excavations and discoveries in Egypt had 
again solved one of her riddles. It was claimed that the dis- 
covery of a number of portraits found at Medinet-el-Faijiim 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie, explained, not only several genealogies, 
but also the ancient method of encaustic or wax painting. 

The portraits in question represent Greek, Roman, Semitic, 
and Egyptian types, and were parts of the wrappings of mum- 
mies. Embalmed bodies lie either in wooden coffins or papyrus 
coverings. Onthe outside ofsuch, and right over the face, lay 
the portraits that were discovered. Though they were found on 
Egyptian soil,and in an Egyptian grave, they are, nevertheless, 
not connected with Egyptian national art. The Egyptian 
method was distemper, Encaustic painting seems not to have 
developed until after the Macedonian conquest. The native 
Egyptians played the part of a despised race, and in Alexandria 
the Greeks and Hellenic Syrians practiced arts entirely foreign 
to the Egyptian priests and scribes. The artists who painted the 
portraits of Faijim were Hellenes or Hellenic bastards,not Egyp- 
tians of the Hameticrace. As regards the time, when they were 
painted, it reaches all the way from the Macedonian conquest 
to the time, when Christianity triumphed in Egypt. To use 
the much-talked-of realism of these portraits as a means of 
establishing their age, I think, is impracticable. We must 
never forget that the realistic and idealistic schools did not 
succeed one another, but existed contemporaneously. Apelles 
was friend with the realistic Protogenes, and they assisted one 
another. If I dare advance an opinion after what I have seen 
of the portraits, I think their style does not differ much from 
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those of Publius Proculus and his literary wife, which were 
painted in the first century after Christ. H. Heydemann is 
also of that opinion. 

The portraits were painted on cedar panels one-sixteenth 
part of an inch thick,and nine by seventeen inches in size. 
Petrie has published eighteen in lithographic reproductions, 
and holds several others still unpublished. 

We know tolorably well how the Greeks and Romans did 
frescoes, and we can safely assert that they knew more about 
that art then the moderns do. We know even their fempera 
technique, but we know next to nothing about their encaustic 
painting, at least nothing about its technique. Ancient 
authors seem to describe the encaustic process by the word 
éyxavols, znuvere, to burn in, but they may by that simply 
mean enamel painting. Other ancient writers, particularly 
Pliny, used the expressions: “ Azctura encaustica,” “ incausto 
pingere,” “ ceris pingere,” and these terms probably mean what 
we understand by encaustic painting. But Pliny’s remarks (Nat. 
Hist., XXXV., 39, and XLI.) are too uncertain and indefinite. 
They have, therefore, also been understood in different ways. 
According to him, one method was to have the colois prepared 
beforehand and kept in small cylinders, and spread by the 
spatula after the outlines had been made. The spatula was 
heated on a brazier, which stood next to the artist. This 
method was used in Herculaneum and Pompeii, as we see from 
the wall paintings. Another method was-by a stylus, when 
the painting was on ivory or polished wood, saturated before- 
hand with the color wanted. The design was drawn by the 
pointed end, the stigma, and the outlines were smoothed by 
the broad end or blade. The third method of painting was 
by a brush, dipped into wax, kept liquid by heat. This way 
was better than the other two, as the colors by it attained 
a considerable hardness and were not easily damaged by 
heat or water. It was used much for ship decorations and 
called “ship painting.” 

Mariette-Bey said about the Faijim portraits ‘‘that artists 
believed that first a priming distemper was laid on the panel, 
then a grounding, varied in tint—lead-color for the back- 
ground and draperies, flesh-color for the face—was applied, 
and after this the surface colors in powder were ground in 
thoroughly with beeswax in a free-flowing state, and then the 
whole mass was fused in the hot sun.” The wax in the colors 
is Punic, mixed with “natron,”* to prevent brittleness. The 
wax-color was laid on as a cold, but elastic mass, by what the 
Romans called the cestrum, a tool pointed at one end and den- 
ticulated at the other. The various shades of color were gotten 
by laying them alongside one another, as in mosaics, and then 
mixing them by the denticulated end of the cestrum. The 
marks left by this process are often, by the inexperienced, taken 
for signs left by the brush. After a hot iron had been used to 
blend the colors better, and make the surface glitter, the paint- 
ing was finished by heating the wax, and lastly cooling it. 

It must not be supposed that all the secrets of wax painting 
have been discovered. If they had, encaustic painting would 
soon become a serious rival to oil painting, which ages too 
soon and loses its finer shades too rapidly. 

The last forty years have revolutionized our ideas of classical 
paintings. It used to be said that “the Greek painters lived 
in an air destitute of the specific picturesque,” that their paint- 
ings were reliefs, and that colors were only accessory to the 
lines; that they lacked middle and background, perspective, 
etc. There have even been “ psychologists ” who, according to 
the old zon omnia possumus omnes, have proved ‘‘that people 
who, like the Hellenes, were so eminent in the plastic arts, 
could not fosszély understand the mysteries of color.” There 
have also been “zsthetic” theologians, who claim that only 
Christianity can give light upon the secrets of color. All this 
will be changed now, when we are in possession of the many 

* The xitron of Pliny, and the na/ron of the ancients were probably not the » stre 


of the moderns, but native salts which crystallize in Egypt and other hot ccun- 
tries, in the sands of salt-water lakes. 
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studies that have been made of the portraits; now, when we 
can estimate the rumors of 1888, and take them at their true 
value. Whether the rumors of that time were wild, or whether 
they prophesied of coming better understanding, the reader 
may judge when he hears the opinions of famous art critics. 
Karl Piehl has said: “If 1 had seen some of these portraits in 
an Italian gallery 1 would have thought that Rafael or Titian 
were their masters. There isa female portrait by Titian in the 
Louvre sa/on carré which strangely resembles a portrait I saw in 
the Egyptian Museum.” Mr. Theodor Graff, of Vienna, 
obtained sixty-six portraits similar to those of Flinders Petrie. 
They were taken from tombs near Arsinoé. One of Berlin’s 
art critics says that the better portraits of this collection are 
fully up to the excellence of the master works of Greek portrait 
painting, and that they may be placed among the best portraits 
of alltimes. H. Heydemann declared that “the truth of con- 
ception and reprodution is so realistic that at first sight they 
look quite modern.” 

We shall soon realize that the Hellenic school of painting 
had men who, in their field, were what Homer and Sophocles 
were as poets, Phidias and Praxiteles as sculptors, and Iktinos 
and Mnesikles as architects. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN STATE SCHOOLS. 


J. L. SPALDING. 
Educational Review, New York, July. 


HE theory of development, which is now widely received 
and applied to all things, from star dust to the latest 
fashion, is at once a sign and a cause of the almost unlimited 
confidence which we put in the remedial and transforming 
power of education. And it is useless to seek to convince peo- 
ple whose world view is different from our own. What is called 
the Spirit of the Age, the Spirit which,as the Poet says, sits at the 
roaring loom of Time, and weaves for God the garment whereby 
He is made visible to us, exercises a potent influence upon all 
our thinking and doing. We live in an age of progress, and 
progress means differentiation of structure and specialization 
of function. The more perfect the organism, the more are its 
separate functions assigned to separate parts. Specialization 
thus becomes a characteristic of civilization. The patriarch is 
both king and priest. In Greece and Rome religion is a func- 
tion of the State. In the Middle Age the Church and State 
coalesce, and form such an intimate union that the special 
domain of either is invaded by both. But differentiation 
finally takes place, and we all learn to distinguish between the 
things of Cesar and the things of God. This separation has 
far-reaching results. Thus learning, which, in the confusion 
that succeeded the incursions of the Barbarians, was cultivated 
almost exclusively by ecclesiastics, grew to be of interest and 
importance to laymen. The thirst for knowledge increased, 
and the cleric and the scholar ceased to be identical. The 
boundaries of knowledge were enlarged when the inductive 
method was applied to the study of nature, and it soon became 
impossible for one man to pretend to a mastery of all science. 
And so the principle of division of labor was introduced into 
things of the intellect. This led to other developments. The 
business of teaching, which had been almost exclusively in the 
hands of ecclesiastics, was now necessarily taken up by laymen 
also. -The result of all this has been that the school, which 
throughout Christendom is the creation of the Church, has, in 
most countries, very largely passed into the hands of the civil 
government. 

This transference of control need not, however, involve the ex- 
clusion of religious influence and instruction, though once the 
State has gained the ascendancy, the natural tendency is to take 
a partial and secular view of the whole question of education, 
and to limit the functions of the school to the training of the 
mental faculties. In the spirit of the age, religion is regarded as 
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simply morality suffused by the glow and warmth of a devout 
and reverend temper; and to teach doctrines about God and 
the Church will not make men religious. 

Morality, it is claimed, is independent not only of meta- 
physics but of religion as well. It is a science, as yet, indeed, 
imperfectly developed, but a science nevertheless, just as chem- 
istry and physiology are sciences. Human acts are controlled, 
not by a higher will, or man’s freedom of choice, but by physi- 
cal laws. The peculiarity of this view does not lie in the 
mere contention that ethics is a science, but that it is 
a science altogether independent of religious or meta- 
physical dogmas. All forces, it is asserted, physical, 
mental, and moral, are identical; and morality like bod~- 
ily vigor is a product of organism. It is, in fact, but an 
elaboration of the two radical instincts of nutrition and pro- 
pagation, from which spring the twofold movement of con- 
scious life, the egoistic and the altruistic. This theory is 
accepted alike in the German school of materialism, in the 
French school of positivism, and the English school of utilita- 
rianism. 

Among Americans there is a disposition to treat doubts of 
the truths of Christianity asa mark of intellectual vigor and 
sometimes as a sign of religious sincerity. Preoccupied with 
material interests, but yet finding time to read the thoughts of 
many minds, and to hear the discussion of antagonistic op:n- 
ions and systems, they find it difficult to trust with entire con- 
fidence to what they know or believe. It all seems to be rela- 
tive, and another generation may see everything in a diflerent 
light. Problems take the place of principles, religious convic- 
tions are feeble, the grasp of Christian truth is relaxed, and the 
result is a certain moral hesitancy and infirmity. 

But, apart from all theories and systems of belief and 
thought, public opinion in America sets strongly against the 
denominational school, To introduce the spirit of sectarianism 
into the class-room would destroy the harmony and good will 
among citizens, which is one of the aims of the common 
school to cherish. There is, besides, no reason why this should 
be done, since the family and the Church give all the religious 
instruction which the children are capable of receiving. 

This, it seems to me, is a fair presentation of the views and 
ideas which go to the making of current American opinion on 
the subject of religious instruction in State schools; and cur- 
rent opinion, when the subject-matter is not susceptible of 
physical demonstration, cannot be turned suddenly in an oppo- 
site direction. 

The Catholic view of the school question is as clearly defined 
as it iswell known. It rests upon the general ground that man 
is created for a supernatural end, and that the Church is the 
divinely appointed agency to help him attain his supreme 
destiny. If education is a training for completeness of life, its 
primary element is the religious, for complete life is life in God, 

Theorists may be able to construct a system of ethics upon a 
foundation of materialism, but their mechanical and utilitarian 
doctrines have not the power to exalt the imagination or con- 
firm the will. The atmosphere of religion is the natural medium 
for the development of character. In the purely secular school 
only secular morality may be taught, and whatever our opinion 
of this system of ethics may otherwise be, it is manifestly 
deficient in the power which appeals to the heart and to the 
conscience. * 

If the chief end of education is virtue, if conduct is three- 
fourths of life, if character is indispensable while knowledge 
is only useful, then it follows that religion, which more than 
any other vital influence has power to create virtue, to inspire 
conduct and to mould character, should enter into all the pro- 
cesses of education. Our school system, then, does not rest 
upon a philosophic view of life and education. We have done 
what it was easiest to do, not what it was best to do. The 
denominational system of popular education is the right 
system. The secular system is a wrong system. 
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MEDIAVAL ATHENS. 


Quarterly Review, London, Fuly. 


HE interest aroused by the history of Rome when the days 
of her glory had departed and she was no longer mistress 
of the world, is certainly melancholy enough. But the later 
fortunes of the city of the Philosophers seems still more lament- 
able than those of the city of the Caesars. Afterashort period 
of obscuration Rome attained again to a position of ecumeni- 
cal importance and won a spiritual dominion which modified 
the history of Europe. But Athens never rose from the state 
of a petty provincial town until the thirteenth century, when, 
in consequence of the Frankish conquest,she became capital ofa 
Duchy; afterward she passed under the terrible yoke of the 
Moslem, a lot which never befell Rome; and it is only in the 
present century that she has risen to the rank of a secondary 
European capital. Thus for ages and ages she whom Aristo- 
phanes addressed as @ raz Aimapat xat wérépavor xat a 
piyAwro: "Afyvat was doomed to languish wrinkled, dis- 
crowned, and obscure, waiting for the day when she should 
be once more free. She waited long and went through much 
tribulation; and she has had her reward. The city of Pericles 
has become the city of Trikoupés. 

The history of Medizval Athens may be said to begin with 
the reign of Justinian (527-565 A.D.) It falls into two main 
periods, of which the first lasts until the conquest of Greece by 
the Latins subsequent to the capture of Constantinople in 1204 
A.D., and the second goes down to the conquest of Greece by 
the Turks, subsequent to the capture of Constantinople in 1453 
A.D. The first period is well-nigh three times as long as the 
second, but the story of the second occupies considerably 
greater space than the first. For Athens after she had passed 
from the rule of New Rome had a fuller and more eventful his- 
tory than as a part of the Romaic province of “ Hellas.” The 
history of Greece from 600 to 1200 A.D. would not fill a moder- 
ate volume; her history from 1200 to 1500 A. D. would fill 
many. We propose, however, to confine ourselves to the earlier 
period, but we first glance at the fortunes of Athens from 
the time of the Roman conquest to the accession of 
Justinian. 

The decay of Athens, her decline into the sorry state in 
which we find her inthe Middle Ages is dated by Gregorovius, 
from that disastrous day on which Sulla entered her walls (84 
B.c.). It was “a black day,” he says, for-Athens. The Pirzeus 
was dismantled, and the importance of that town as a naval 
station destroyed for centuries. The fate of Athens herself 
trembled in the balance but she was not destined to be des- 
troyed. In Sulla’s eyes she had sinned, but her ancestors saved 
her. And not only on that occasion but ever since, the vexpot 
have had a certain influence over the destinies of the Athen- 
ians—we might say the destinies of Greece. 

The familiar episode of St Paul's visit in the first century 
0: our era is interesting as the first contact of Athens with the 
new religion, whose aggressions she was to resist longer than 
any other city in the empire, but which, after many centuries 
became the sole palladium which the Greeks had to 
thank for continuance of their nation, their literature 
and their language. The Emperor Hadrian vouchsafed 
special favor to Athens, and his interest and liberality 
brought about a renaissance of architectural splendor in 
her streets. But in the following century unwonted troubles 
awaited her. The great invasion of the Goths in 253, and 
their siege of Thessalonica, spread terror through the Illyric 
peninsula, and the Emperor Valerian commanded the cities of 
Greece to look to their walls. But the fortifications did not 
avail against the invaders. Corinth and Argos, Pirzus and 
Athens were taken and pillaged. 

This invasion was only the forerunner of the more terrible 
invasion under Alaric more than a century later (395 A.D.). 
According to Gregorovius and all the best authorities the monu- 
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ments of Athens suffered little or no harm at the hands of 
Alaric and his Visigoths, and the traveler who now visits Athens 
with his Pausanius in his pocket cannot well help feeling curi- 
osity as to the fate of the great works of classical sculpture 
which were extant in the second century A.D., but are no longer 
to be seen. 

The history of the origin and early growth of the Christian 
community at Athens is veiled in darkness tricked out with 
legends. 

But it is evident that the progress of Christianity was far 
slower here than elsewhere, and it can hardly have been before 
the latter half of the fifth century that the Christians began 
to convert temples into churches. In the reign of Theodosius 
II. temples were not only robbed, but destroyed, and the 
disappearance of the temple of the Olympian Zeus is a 
mystery. 

It was not until the sixth century that Athens fairly took 
rank among the Christian cities of the empire. The gradual 
decay of the old Hellenic religion, the degradation of the 
Olympic gods, the disappearance of Pagan ideas, which 
attended the great transformation of civilized Europe under 
the magic Christian wand, affect the history of those transi- 
tional centuries with a tinge of melancholy; and, however 
much we sympathize with the triumphant creed, however fully 
we realize its function in the civilization and culture of man- 
kind, we cannot resist a certain feeling of sadness when we see 
the Parthenos driven from the Acropolis, Zeus dethroned at 
Olympia, Apollo banished from Delphi. 

In the sixth century, Greece, as well as the northern provin- 
ces of the Balkan peninsula, was exposed to the terrible inva- 
sions of the Slavs and the Avars, but Athens appears to have 
escaped their ravages. The great feature of the eighth cen- 
tury was the iconoclastic movement initiated by Leo, the 
Isaurian, and carried on with even greater vigor by his son 
Constantine V. In this matter Greece was opposed to the 
imperial policy, and clung firmly to the adoration of statues 
and pictures. Before the close of the century, however, an 
Athenian Irene was selected by the Emperor Constantine V. 
as the bride of his oldest son Leo. Her husband died after 
a reign of five years, and she, being left supreme ruler of the 
empire during her child’s minority, the iconoclastic policy 
was promptly reversed. 

The storms of the Slavs and the Avars had passed by Athens, 
and left her high and dry; but she was not destined through- 
out her Roman (or, asGregorovius would say, “ Byzantine”) 
period to escape the hostilities of foreign foes. At the end of 
the ninth, and throughout the first half of the tenth century, 
the coasts of Greece were exposed to the ravages of a terrible 
enemy coming from the south and bysea. The Saracens of 
Crete infested the #Zgean, and Greek trading vessels did not 
venture to sail south of Ios. The Infidels carried away the 
inhabitants of the islands to the slave markets of the East, and 
the maritime cities of Greece lived in constant dread of a 
descent of the merciless Moslem. 

In another direction Greece was threatened by the southward 
advance of the Bulgarian Kingdom, which was beginning to 
assume formidable dimensions. The conquest of this realm 
and of Servia by the Emperor Basil II. was of eminent impor- 
tance for Greece. 

For modern Greeks the burning problem of medizval history 
is the Slavonic problem started by Fallmerayer, who startled 
and incensed the reading public of modern Greece by telling 
them there was not a single drop of Hellenic blood in their 
veins. He supported his theory by brilliant argument and an 
elaborate apparatus of learning; and although the extreme 
view which he propounded has since been proved untenable, 
chiefly through the learning of Carl Hopf, yet he may be said 
to have established the fact of an early and extensive Slavonic 
colonization of Greece, and a considerable Slavonic mixture in 
its present population. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


DOUBTS CONCERNING EVOLUTION. 
JosIAH KEEP. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, August. 





T the present time the doctrines of evolution are widely 

accepted, but still very sturdy doubts arise in the minds 

of many intelligent people whenever the subject is considered 
in a serious hght, and—truth is not settled by majorities. 

Ina treatment of this subject we may consider questions 
concerning the origin of life, the origin of species, the origin 
of man. Let us discuss the origin of species first. It is 
here that the evolution theory offers its most reasonable 
suggestions. 

On this point the theory of evolution assumes that what 
we call species are only more or less fixed varieties, which have 
originated from other species and varieties, and these from 
others, and so on, back to simple original living things. We 
are asked to believe that all the varied trees of the forest and 
the orchard, the flowering shrubs, herbs, grasses, mosses, etc., 
which go to make up the vegetable kingdom were derived from 
a common ancestry, and by varying surroundings, natural 
selections, changes of environment, etc., have come to be what 
they now are; have gradually become fixed and now seem to 
be permanent genera or species, but are really only naturally 
modified forms of the original types of vegetable life. 

Now all this is contrary to our experience, men do not gather 
grapes of thorns nor figsof thistles. When you plant an apple- 
seed, you cannot say what sort of anapple the tree will produce 
but you may be sure that it will bear apples and no other fruit. 
Now if this is true at the present time when was the law 
changed? Geology does not furnish us with the much-sought- 
for proofs. That the old vegetation disappeared, and that a 
new group of plants took its place is evident; but that the lat- 
ter sprang from the seeds of the former is not clear. Suppose 
that in the dim future some antiquarian should undertake to 
explore the evidences of the existence and development of 
man in California. He would find stone arrow heads and other 
undoubted remains of the Indians, he would find traces of the 
architecture of the Spanish Christian, and overlying both, 
evidences of Anglo-Saxon civilization. We know that the 
Spaniard displaced the Indian, and the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Spaniard. Perhapsthe Chinaman will in time supplant the 
present dominant race, but if he does it will be by a process of 
insinuation and not one of transformation. Now is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that in some similar way the Carbonifer- 
ous flora was crowded out by the Jurassic, and the Jurassic by 
the Tertiary ? 

What I have said with regard to trees and plants applies with 
still greater force to the animal world. How vast the number, 
and how varied the species of animals! Is it likely that they 
all had their origin in one form of life? Are there any changes 
now in progress tending to support such a theory? The dog 
exists under many diverse types, but in every case he is a dog, 
and not awolf. Man produces varieties by intelligent selection, 
but such variations are much less likely to result in a state of 
nature, and such modification of conditions as would destroy 
the identity of species would result in its death. 

Another and a still more weighty cause for doubt arises from 
the inability of the evolution theory to satisfactorily account 
for the original introduction of life. If life originated by natural 
laws, is it likely that those laws would thenceforth have ceased 
to be operative? If the monad could have been evolved from 
a matrix of mud, and sent forth into the water with the power 
of evolution fish-ward, why might not that same matrix have 
given rise to a one-celled ovum, which, nursed for a few weeks 
longer in its fostering embrace, and supplied with a greater 
amount of the same nourishment, should have added cell to 
cell and organ to organ, and at length have gone out into the 
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primitive ocean a real, living fish? Moreover, since we are 
ignorant of the beginning of life upon the planet, why may we 
not reasasonably suppose that it was introduced at different 
times and in various forms; 1n short, in a succession of forms 
best suited to varying conditions, 

It isan unquestioned fact that from very early times there 
have existed a vast number of dissimilar species of plants and 
animals. If conditions of environment have changed the 
simple dwellers on the primeval earth into such an array, how 
happened it that the results were so dissimilar under like con- 
ditions? Does not the argument for evolution prove too 
much? How is it that some have been changed and not 
others? 

These doubts are strengthened when we reflect on the 
ancestry that would be needed for some species, if we should 
credit the theory. Take for instance the elephant and the 
whale. What were their ancestry, and whence came they? 
In regard to the whales it was inferred from certain embryonic 
peculiarities that they originated from some marsh-loving 
quadruped, which probably ventured into deeper and deeper 
water and finally forsook the land altogether. During this 
process, or while he was in the water, his members were gradu- 
ally transformed, his tail became strengthened, his hind legs 
obliterated, and his teeth lost, except for a little time during 
the foetal stage. 

But is it not strange, if such is the truth that none of the 
remains of this marsh monster have been found? And is it 
not stranger still, that such vast changes should take place in 
in his structure? Why should he assume such vast propor- 
tions, so much in excess of the seals which live under similar 
conditions? Why should the baleen plates, the crowning 
nostrils, the powerful paddles, and the great tail have appeared 
so mysteriously? They are essential! Granted, but do such 
modifications come to an animal because they are essential or 
convenient? And how fared it with the marsh-loving ancestor 
who cut loose from the land before his whalebone had devel- 
oped? Take the elephant, the bat, the mole, or any other 
highly specialized creature, and you willl find that in the sup- 
posed transitional stage the creature would have been helpless. 

True, the theory of evolution is an attractive one, but con- 
sidering its weak points and the probability that the coming 
years will throw new light on the great problems of creation, 
do we not well, while acknowledging all its merits, to retain 
doubts concerning the truth of the theory of evolution? 





ALCOHOLIC HALLUCINATION. 
FREDERICK W. MANN, M.D. 


Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, Hartford, Conn., Fuly. 


HE mentai disturbances arising from the action of alcohol 
T are noteworthy for their diversity of manifestation. They 
not only simulate all the phenomena of insanity from simple 
melancholia or emotional exaltation to fully systematized hal- 
lucination, but they comprise all the mental phenomena typi- 
cal of other toxic agents. The splendid phantasmagoria of 
opium, the vivid visual and auditory imagery of atropine, the 
time and space illusions of hasheesh, the despondent forebod- 
ings of henbane, all find their counterparts in the delirium of 
alcohol. 

A hallucination is the result of the projection of a mental 
image outward, when there is no external agency answering 
to it. A person is hallucinated when these projections of the 
imagination no longer correspond with external reality. There 
is no essential difference between the simpler forms of illusion 
and complex forms of hallucination, save that sensation, the 
direct factor of perception, is more and more subordinated, 
and the indirect, or representative elements of perception, are 
more and more accentuated. In severe forms of hallucination 
of the insane, where the amount of sensuous impression is 
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practically evanescent, the imagination and representative 
elements of cognition are engaged in the association of images 
having all the force of actual percepts. This is equally so with 
alcoholics, although with these latter it is even more difficult 
than with the insane to say how far the elements of sensation 
enter into the composition of the hallucination. 

The following are accounted by Griesinger the proximate 
causes of hallucination: A state of deep, mental, and bodily 
exhaustion; local diseases of the organs of sense; morbid 
emotional states, as fear; the outward calm, between sleeping 
and waking, and the action of certain poisons, as opium, bel- 
ladonna, or cannabis indica. In alcholismus the mental dis- 
turbances are manifestly due to either the first or last men- 
tioned of these causes—the state of deep, bodily, and mental 
exhaustion which the condition of inebriety engenders, or the 
toxic action of the drug on the central nervous system. 

Various theories have been advanced in explanation of the 
origin of hallucination. These for all practical purposes are, 
however, reducible to four, the peripheral or sensory, the 
psychical, the psycho-sensory, and that one which relying 
largely upon most recent acquisitions in cerebral physiology 
and pathology attributes all hallucination to super-excitation 
of the perceptive centres of the cortex. There is a daily 
increasing amount of evidence in favor of the cortical origin of 
hallucination. Accepting this latter theory, we may still per- 
serve the convenient if incomplete distinction established by 
Baillarger, and divide hallucinations into psycho-sensory or 
those having an originating impulse in the peripheral sense 
organs, and psychical hallucinations, those due to automatic 
irritation of the central perceptive mechanism. To these the 
Salpétriére school, inspired by the fertilizing researches of 
Charcot and his associates have recently added what they 
term a psycho-motor hallucination; one arising by analogous 
process to the sensory ones, in the cortical motor centres, 

Among the insane, auditory hallucinations are the most pre- 
valent, but most of the writers on alcoholismus have considered 
-the most frequent hallucinations to be those of vision. 

The visual hallucinations of alcoholics are exceedingly varied. 
They may be hideous, grotesque, or awful, or they may be 
gorgeous, splendid, or inspiring. Unpleasant features usually 
predominate, and the patient is puzzled and tormented by the 
presence of rats, mice, beetles, worms, fleas, and other insects. 

The snake hallucination is difficult to explain. The usual 
causes of this hallucination seem central in origin and due to 
preexisting imaginative impulse. Why should this impulse 
assume the snake form? May not the explanation lie in the 
facts of nascent consciousness? We know that stimuli cannot 
be codrdinated without some ganglion through which they are 
brought into relation. In effecting this codrdination the gang- 
lion must necessarily be subject to the influence of each stim- 
ulus, and must undergo a succession of changes. This action 
and its reaction, implying perpetual experience of resemblances 
and differences, constitutes, according to psychologists, the 
raw material of consciousness. Therefore, as a corollary of 
this process, Herbert Spencer asserts that, as “ consciousness 
is developed, some kind of instinct becomes nascent.” 

That there is a nascent instinctive dread of the serpent in 
man and monkey is obvious. Experiments point to the con- 
clusion that the fear of the serpent became an instinct insome 
far distant progenitor of man, by reason of his long exposure 
to death in a horrible form from a bite. What we knowof the 
facts of hereditary transmission encourage the belief that under 
exceptional circumstances latent ancestral experiences can be 
revivified. What, therefore, more likely than that when reason 
lies exhausted at the feet of sensual excess, man’s consciousness 
deprived of higher inhibitions, should revert once more tothat 
epoch when the common progenitor of Homo and Pithecus 
lived in perpetual awe, and labored in continual warfare with 
our old enemy—the serpent. 

The forms under which psychical halluncinations are mani- 
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fested with alcoholics are innumerable. Imagination seems to 
ransack the remote excesses of experience for the materials of 
its fabrication, Every imaginable delirious combination is 
possible. In the more chronic forms of alcoholismus we rarely 
find the hilarious illusions which accompany many forms of 
acute mania. The patient is pursued and followed. His acts 
of violence are attempts to free himself from his tormentors. 
He is cognizant of conspiracies to murder him in his sleep, 
of plots against himself and family. He is a participant in all 
kinds of catastrophes, The Deity dominates his imagination 
in his character of judge or avenger; the Devil also intrudes 
upon his reveries, and intimates the proximity of that Inferno 
to which the devotee of Bacchus already feels himself con- 
demned. 


THE GORILLA AND HIS CONGENERS. 
Die Heimat, Breslau, Fuly. 


MONG the anthropoid apes, the gorilla has unquestionably 
the highest claim to be regarded as related to man, while 
in the orang-outang the differences between the ape and man 
are most distinctly exhibited. The conformation of body in 
these two classes of God’s creatures—though the Arabs con- 
sider apes to be descendants of the devil—is differentiated by 
the proportions of the arms and legs. In quadrupeds we find 
the two fore and two hind limbs almost equally developed, the 
hind legs, to speak accurately, being a little longer and more 
powerful. Compared with them, the anthropoid apes show an 
excessive development of the arms at the expense of the legs, 
which is most exaggerated in the orang, whose fingers, when 
he stands upright, reach down to the ankles. In mankind we 
see, in comparison with quadrupeds, a higher development of 
the legs; the arms, though not dwarfed like the feet of the 
orang, showing much less advancement. If we were to trans- 
pose the extremities of the gorilla, putting his arms where his 
legs are, we should find an astonishing resemblance to the 
general proportions of the human form. His arms and trunk 
have the same relative length as the legs and trunk of the 
human being, and his legs the identical proportional measure- 
ment with a man’sarms. The chest of the gorilla exhibits the 
same mighty development that is seen in his arms, while the 
smallness of his posterior parts corresponds with the weakness 
of his legs. 

In spite of variations in every single member, the gorilla of 
all animals presents the closest resemblance to man in nearly 
every part of his structure. The number of the internal parts, 
even the ribs, is exactly the same, and in his external appear- 
ance the following striking resemblances are to be noted .— 

In the head, the general direction of the face, almost at right 
angles with the longitudinal axis of the body, shows the same 
deviation from the structure of the quadrupeds. In addition, 
there is the way the ears are set on and their human shape; 
then the position of the eyes; and particularly the human-like 
mobility of the entire countenance. Every grimace of an 
anthropoid ape is a caricature of a human mien; and in vari- 
ability of expression he stands far above all other animals, even 
the inferior apes. Among the more familiar quadrupeds, the 
dog is distinguished by his expressive face; yet he admits of no 
comparison in this regard with the higher apes, while the faces 
of the horse, the ox, the deer, the fox, the cat, and the rest of 
the animals have as little play of features, when compared with 
that of the ape, as though they were cast iron. In his body the 
ape (the gorilla, chief of all), presents the same breadth and flat- 
ness of the breast, and the projecting, arched shoulders that 
characterize man. If we make a dog stand erect on his hind 
legs, he shows a breast that is much deeper than it is broad, 
and that stands out in the middle like a gable; and his should- 
ers are seen to be about twice as broad as his neck ; in the ape 
and in man they have four or five times the breadth, standing 
wide apart, and the erect carriage of the trunk gives them the 
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position parallel with the axis of the body that is seen in man, 
and not at right angles. 

The mental capacity of the gorilla, and of all the anthropoid 
apes, is astounding. Elephants, horses, and dogs show a 
remarkable degree of intelligence; yet the most that they can 
learn is far below what the anthropoid apes can be taught, 
notably the chimpanzee, which is brought under training more 
frequently than the others, although the restless temperament 
of the apes is a serious impediment to their learning. We 
could have reached a far different result if we had bred and 
educated one of these ape species for thousands of years, as 
we have the dog. It must be remembered that no one has 
ever succeeded in keeping a captive ape alive until he has 
reached maturity. They are caught when very small, and 
usually die after a few months. Not one has been kept in 
captivity beyond the period of the change of teeth, which in 
children occurs in their sixth or seventh year. Man has been 
able to train them, therefore, only up to the relative period 
when children first begin to go to school. 

The gorilla was first made known to science by Wilson, an 
American missionary, in 1846, and in the beginning of the 
fifties, skins, skeletons, and one entire animal, preserved in 
alcohol, were brought to Europe. The first knowledge of the 
animal is, indeed, of very ancient date, coming from the 
Carthaginian Hanno, who left the following description: “On 
the third day after we sailed from there, and crossed the 
fiery stream, we came to a gulf called the Southern Horn. At 
the head of this was an island, and in this a lake which con- 
tained a small isle, where wild men lived. The majority of these 
were women, with hairy bodies, and the interpreter called 
them gorillas. We were unable tocome up with the men when 
we followed them, for they easily escaped by climbing down 
the cliffs, and defended themselves with pieces of rock. We 
caught three women, but could not bring them away, because 
they bit and scratched. We were, therefore, obliged to kill 
them; but we took off their skins, which we sent to Car- 
thage.” 

Trustworthy information concerning the life history of the 
gorilla is very scanty, and much that has been reported about 
the animal is untrustworthy. The account of the Frenchman, 
Du Chaillu, is considered unworthy of credence to a great 
extent, having been shown by an English explorer to be full of 
exaggeration and boastful fiction. Although very little is 
known of the living animal from actual observation, it seems 
certain that he is no such terrible monster as is depicted by 
the French traveler—able to break off trees as thick asa man’s 
thigh, and to bend a rifle barrel over his knee. He is rather, 
like all the anthropoid apes, a shy forest animal, fleeing from 
man, but is able to defend his skin with an energy corresponding 
to his size and strength and his ape’s nature. He lives just like 
all the anthropoid apes, just like the chimpanzee, with this 
difference, that he remains less exclusively in the trees than his 
relatives. His habitat is Western Africa, where he is found in 
the greatest numbers in the river basin of the Gaboon and the 
Fernandovaz, but does not approach so near to the coast as the 
chimpanzee. He dwells in the thickest forests, in which he 
moves about more on the ground on all fours than in the trees. 
His food consists of plantains, and sugar-cane. As a sleeping- 
place heselects a seat onaloftytree. Gorillas are seen singly, in 
pairs, or in families oftener than in larger numbers, and when the 
female is with young her mate builds for her a nest of boughs 
six to eight yards above the ground. This is no indication of 
a sedentary life, for the animal is a vagabond. In the rutting 
season the males have fierce battles, in which the weaker of the 
two is probably killed as a frequent occurrence. A gorilla will 
fight a man only when he sees that he is attacked, and fights 
only with his teeth, but his bite is by no means to be despised. 
Winwood Reade says that he has not the slightest doubt of 
the ability of a gorilla to kill a man, yet he can positively affirm 
that no such case has occurred within human memory. 
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A SCIENCE IN EMBRYO. 


KurD LAsswITZz. 
Die Nation, Berlin, August. 

T is an ordinary experience in the progress of science that 

the broad domain in which investigations are first prose- 
cuted is seen to branch out into departments of special science. 
Ordinarily this amounts to nothing more than a technical 
division of labor, rendered necessary or convenient by the 
redundancy of the material. More rarely it has happened that 
the field of research has to be divided, not simply to facilitate 
the more thorough treatment of the several branches, but 
because, in the course of investigation, a new class of facts 
which had hitherto eluded recognition has come to light. 
The most striking example of this class, and one reflected in 
the full light of history, is the evolution of Natural Science 
from the department of Philosophy, from which only three 
centuries ago it first began to separate itself, and to define its 
own boundaries and methods of investigation. Here, in fact, 
man reached the perception of hitherto unknown natural, 
unchangeable laws definable in mathematical terms, and a 
consequent perception of natural phenomena as products of 
those laws free from all arbitrary interference. With this 
scientific apprehension of nature, with this realization of the 
objectivity of mechanical natural processes a new field of 
human development was entered on. 

But the more clearly the realm of objectivity is defined, and 
phenomena recognized as realities, tne more clearly do we 
recognize the antithesis, that our experience of everything in 
the world is not perhaps of objective realities as they are, but 
as they present themselves in the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual thinking observer. Scientifically phenomena are recog- 
nizable as motions in space, but actually they present them- 
selves only as states of consciousness in the living subject. 
Nature is apprehended in the consciousness of every subject 
by the immutability of its laws in dependence on which all our 
actions are based. The conditions in the subject, however, 
embrace a great deal more than what is common to all, they 
exist under a totally different arrangement, and united by an 
indescribable sense of appreciation, through which each one 
distinguishes his own individuality from that of every other, 
The investigation of this coherence of existence in subjective 
consciousness becomes a special undertaking, demanding its 
own science—Psychology. 

It appears, too, that psychology at its present stage isin very 
much the same position that natural science, or, more strictly 
speaking, physics, was in the time of Galileo. Physics sepa- 
rated itself from philosophy as an independent Science, and 
defined its realm as that of phenomena induced by the changes 
of bodies in space; but it was long before it was possible to 
lay down definite rules for determining in respect of any given 
experience, whether it was a merely physical occurrence or not. 
As simple as it may appear to determine, in any given case, 
whether we have to do with bodily motion or not, so difficult 
is it in fact. Light, Electricity, Force of Gravity—are they 
forms of motion or not? There was want of unanimity on this 
point. Physics won for itself a domain which it could claim as 
its own, only in so faras it could succeed in tracing phenomena 
to motion, and to do so it was necessary to hypothecate molec- 
ular motion. 

Psychology presents a precisely similar difficulty in respect 
that it is by no meanseasy to define rigidily, what is psychic. Is 
it confined to states of consciousness, or arethere unconscious 
psychic states? Where shall we place the presentations which 
do not at once rise into consciousness, but which are recorded 
and memorized? Our whole perceptive faculties, the associa- 
tion of ideas born of education and habit, and which determine 
the characteristics of our individuality without our conscious- 
ness— What sort of an existence do they lead? What is their 
relation to the conscious Ego? Here psychology finds its 
readiest answer by a transfer of the question to physiology. 
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Where consciousness betrays a gap, the explanation must be 
sought in physical conditions—in the nervous processes. This 
is evidence that the science of psychology has not yet defined 
its own proper boundaries, We possess no such rigid means 
of defining the psychical as a continuity, such as we possess in 
the persistence of matter under all changes induced by motion. 
It is very doubtful whether psychology can follow in the foot- 
steps of physics, and. hypothecate molecular movement or elas- 
ticity to elucidate the processes of unconscious cerebration. 

It is not without interest to observe that psychology has 
much the same opposition to encounter, as that which once 
beset physics. The supporters of the Copernican system fell 
under the Inquisition, the teaching of the Atomists was for- 
bidden in Paris in 1624 under pain of death. In these modern 


days scientific investigation is tolerated by the State; neverthe-| 


less the science of psychology has many difficulties to encoun- 
ter in the animosities of society whose special interests it 
threatens to antagonize—the prejudices of tradition, established 
views, religious hopes, advancement of the Church, esthetic 
and judicial considerations, are all opposed to an unrestrained, 
unprejudiced, scientific investigation of mind, and endeavor to 
oppose its free progress precisely as the Church of old sought 
to restrain physics in its efforts to explain natural phenomena 
by immutable laws. 








RELIGIOUS. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS ON AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
THE Rev. H. H. Wyman. 
Catholic World, New York, August. 

HERE are,” says Dr. Briggs, “historically three great 

fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason.” Such a statement as this, coming froma 
great leader in the Presbyterian Church, is worthy of attention 
from Catholics. 

In his treatment of the question of Church Authority he 
arrives at the following conclusions: The majority of Chris- 
tians since the apostolic age have found God through the 
Church; “the Church isa seat of divine authority;” “it isone 
of the greatest faults of modern American Presbyterianism 
that it has become so unchurchly and takes such a low view of 
Church and sacraments.” 

Now, the question arises: What does Dr. Briggs mean by the 
divine authority of the Church? He denies that in the Church 
there is any central ecclesiastical authority having divine right 
of government. He says: “Any ecclesiastical government 
that usurps divine authority is tyrannical and schismatic.” 

“On what grounds, then, does he hold that there is divine 
authority in the Church? From his published statements it 
would seem that he understands it to be, not a living voice, 
but a scientific abstraction which he calls “the concensus cf 
Christendom.” The visible Church, according to his concep- 
tion of it, is an imaginary aggregation of all religious organi- 
zations called Christian, without regard to their differences in 
doctrine, discipline, or worship, This theory reduces the 
Church to the level of human societies, the concensus of which 
he speaks, if it were attainable, could be only a human result ; 
and, therefore, divine authority is manifestly an impossibility. 

Protestantism has practically repudiated the idea of Church 
authority. Theoretically some have pretended to find it; but 
nowhere outside of the Catholic Church has Church authority 
ever been found in actual concrete form. 

Second in order of the sources of divine authority Dr. Briggs 
places Reason. “It is impossible,” he declares, “that the Bible 
and the Church should ever exert their full power until the 
human reason, trained and strained to the uttermost, shall rise 
to the heights of its energies and reach fotth after God and His 
Christ with absolute devotion and self-renouncing love.” Such 
doctrine is in accordance with the principles of true philosophy 
and theology; and he is more to be admired for recognizing 
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the authority of reason, because other theologians of his 
Church have so generally ignored it. But he does not stop 
here; he attempts to make reason a wholly independent and 
adequate source of authority. His view of the one visible 
Church consisting of conflicting parties carries with it the idea 
of three sources of divine authority, contradicting each other, 
which is absurd. I think that Professor Briggs has been led 
to this broad church doctrine through his conviction that there 
must be a way of salvation for all who are in good faith, and 
his desire to reconcile this opinion with the Westuuinster doc- 
trine, that out of the visible Church there is no ordinary possi- 
bility of salvation. Catholic theologians have solved this 
difficulty in a rational way—by the well-known distinctions of 
soul and body of the Church, Dr. Briggs’s solution destroys 
the belief in any external authority in religion, either Church 
or Bible. , 

The Holy Bible, he maintains, has suffered from the obstruc- 
tions heaped about it by the Christian Church. These he calls 
“ the barriers of divine authority in Holy Scripture.” Biblical 
criticism has, he declares, removed these barriers and opened 
the treasures of Holy Scripture to all mankind. If this be true 
then the higher criticism is the greatest boon that has ever 
come to mankind. But has Dr. Briggs shown this? 

In his controversy with the conservatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, he censures them for abandoning the old Westminster 
line of defense of inspiration, viz., internal] evidence solely ; 
and he, falling back upon this and uniting with it modern 
higher criticism, carefully elaborates the proofs of Scripture 
inspiration and right interpretation which he so confidently 
expects will bring the nineteenth century to its knees before 
the Bible. My experience leads me think that a book relating 
supernatural facts, which only proposes itself and offers there- 
with the conclusions which the higher criticism passes upon it, 
will not hold men in its subjection very long. I do not believe 
in the competency of human science to explain divine facts, 
but can believe that a divinely-established authority with per- 
petual divine assistance can do it. 

The Catholic Church manifests herself as the ideal Church 
as far as she can be with men and women, such as we are, for 


her representatives. Her decrees, therefore, concerning inspir- 
ation, canonicity, and interpretation, we conclude, ought notto 
be questioned, because she is a standing miracle herself. We 
find that mere human authorities have sometimes obscured 
the Bible and evicted barriers; but the question arises: Has 
the divinely-commissioned Church by her decrees done so? 
We must answer—zever. The higher criticism which Dr. 
Briggs extols is, 1 know, at best only human, and will never 
make the Scriptures more potent than the Church has made 
them. Such a book as the Bible may well present difficulties 
which no one can explain, but our inability to solve them is 
not proof that they are insoluble. I can imagine and accept 
many solutions except one, viz., that the Bible is not inspired. 
On this point the Catholic Church has solemnly defined that 
the entire Books of the Canon in all their parts were divinely 
inspired and have God for their Author. 

On the whole, I conclude that Professor Briggs’s treatment 
of the question of authority in Religion is very unsatisfactory, 
and shows that he recognizes very little actual authority either 
in Bible or Church, but very much in the higher criticism. 





THE REVEREND PROFESSOR FRANK H, FOsTEeR, in the 
Magazine of Christian Literature, for August, argues that the 
alarm begotten of the Higher Criticism is needless, and closes 
his article with these words: What is the attitude which Prot- 
estants, who believe in accepting all truth, should adopt 
toward the criticism as represented by Professor Briggs? I 
reply, Not that of alarm, for no cherished doctrine of our faith 
is imperilled by it. Not that of suspicion, for that is not the 
spirit which brethren should have. Not that of empirical and 
hasty settlement of the questions involved, for they are too 
delicate for the careless treatment of any who are not experts. 
Not that of diplomacy, which would befog the issue, and seek 
to gain a victory for some cherished view by manceuvring. It 
should be that of candid, patient investigation ; or, where time 
and ability fail for that, of patient waiting till the evangelical 
critics have brought in their results, Then in the end, surely 
we all may know them by their fruits. 
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THE JEWS AND THE BIBLE. 
JULIAN COHEN. 


Westminster Review, London, July. 


HE heated controversialists who have bandied arguments 
T as to the merits of the Bible have carefully and unan- 
imously steered clear of one very vital test which might have 
given the quietus to many a wordy warrior. 

When I observe, as many others of the Jewish community 
besides myself have curiously pointed out, that throughout the 
centuries the precise value of the Bible has been a subject of 
dissension, and that the disputants have been wholly concerned 
in maintaining their position when attacking or defending the 
Book, I have said, and have heard it said, “ The Book is Jewish 
—how is it that the Jew’s opinion is without value?” 

As regards the New Testament I do not suggest such a 
question. The Jew, in the opinion of the Christian, might be 
prejudiced in his views. 

On the question of the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
however, the Jew is certainly a person to be consulted. 

The fact seems to be that the Christian, in appropriating 
the Jewish faith, literature, traditions, and records, has for- 
gotten their origin. 

I should like the Jew’s interpretation of his own Scriptures 
to be understood. To the average Christian the Old Testa- 
ment seems to be a somewhat cumbersome burden. If it could 
be conveniently dropped without much comment, I think the 
Christians would drop it, and stand by the New Testament 
solely ; and simply because the Old is not understood. Trans- 
lators have conveyed the Jewish wording into English wording, 
but the Hebrew spirit has never been conveyed into the 
English spirit. 

The subject-matter of the Old Testament consists of: (I.) 
the science; (I].) the law and economy; (III.) the poetry ; (IV.) 
the history; and (V.) the later reform policy of the Hebrew 
race, 

(1.) As regards the first element of the Book, the Jews are 
not, and never have been, gifted with the scientific instinct. 
That instinct belongs to the Aryan race. Consequently it is 
not to be expected that the Jewish conception of the world 
would be in any degree acceptable to races differently consti- 
tuted. I wonder that the Jewish doctrines as to natural 
phenomena have been tolerated so long by the Western Gentile. 

The most interesting of scientific problems, the method of 
the world’s creation, was answered by the Jewish teachers in 
the simplest manner. But the Aryan, while he has swallowed 
it as part and parcel of the belief which he adopted, has never 
wholly digested if. He would have preferred a theory of crea- 
tion which tallied more perfectly with the results of his own 
inquiries. But unfortunately for him, Jewish science, such as 
it is, forms an inseparable portion of the whole belief, and the 
Christian cannot throw it away without throwing away the 
entire religion. 

(II.) The law of the Jews has proved by no means such a 
failure. The Jews have alwavs been a law-making, and, even 
under extremes of oppression, a law-abiding race. The Ten 
Commandments remain unchallenged and unexcelled to this 
hour; and Moses is still the lawgiver of the nations. 

(III.) The poetry of the East has always received some 
appreciation at the hands of the West. I think both the 
Hebrews and the Mohammedans have displayed greater readi- 
ness to express their economic policy and religious codes, in 
writing, than any other people. Certainly the Aryans, with all 
their merits, have displayed reluctance in this respect. An 
advancing people cannot put up with a stationary creed. The 
popularization of the Bible means ultimately with the Teu- 
tonic nations, its complete rejection. 

(IV.) The history of the Jewish race has been all along a 
delusion and a snare to the ingenuous Aryan. It is his own 
fault. Hz has chosen to borrow an alien system, not of the 
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alien’s invitation but of his own free will; and he alone is to 
blame if he has misunderstood it. It was but natural for the 
Jewsto expect that out of their own race the Lord should 
appoint “a ruler for His people Israel,” and it must have been 
the greatest of surprises to the Jews of that day when the 
Gentiles took these “ prophecies”"—#. ¢., simply patrioti¢ 
declarations—as applying to themselves; and when the Gen- 
tiles fu-ther appropriated the right to interpret the old Jewish 
writings in favor of Jesus of Nazareth, the intelligent Jews of 
that day, if they realized what was happening, must have been 
thunderstruck. Judged from a purely historical point of view, 
the deification of Jesus of Nazareth was probably the most 
audacious action in the annals of the world. 

(V.) The greatest of all misunderstandings arises with refer- 
ence to that period when the Jews reached a stage at which 
the conservatism of the race was threatened, the stability of 
Judaism was placed in peril. 

This was the weakest period of the Jews throughout their 
history, and the struggle lasted long. The educated portion 
of the community and the priesthood were left to maintain the 
stability of the race against the king and the populace; and 
just at the moment when the fight seemed to be over, Jesus of 
Nazareth came forth, and the Constitutionalists were called 
upon for another, a great, and a final effort. 

Jesus of Nazareth was the last of the reformers. His reform 
proposals were far more sweeping, and his disregard of estab- 
lished order far more intense, than had been known before. 
His was a menace to the stability of the nation. What were 
the Jews to do? They sacrificed Him in order to preserve 
their integrity. The same thing is done in English politics 
to-day; although it is not now necessary to take the life of a 
dangerous leader, yet the act of deposition is none the less 
effectual. 

That act of deposition, which took the form of crucifixion, 
was the saving of the Jewish race. The Radical policy was, 
once for all, utterly reyected. Since that day, though scattered 
over the world, the Jews remain a homogeneous nation. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
Review of Reviews, London and New York, August. 


HE Prince of Wales is now fifty years of age and a grand- 
father. Since his birth, in all the churches by law estab- 
lished, which comply with the plain ordering of the Book 
of Common Prayer, the prescribed prayers for the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family have been offered 
twice daily, morning and evening, for half acentury. But as 
daily service is the exception, rather than the rule, we may 


‘take it that these prayers are offered only twice a week instead 


of fourteen times, as required by law, in the Anglican churches 
throughout the Empire. There must be at least fifteen thous- 
and churches at home and abroad, using the Book of Common 
Prayer. The prayer for Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, must, 
therefore, in the last half century have been said aloud in the 
hearing of worshipers at least 88,000,000 times since the first 
cannon thundered at the birth of the Heir Apparent to the 
British throne. Allowing for each reading ten persons who really 
join—I do not say with passionate fervor, but with a conscious 
desire, more or less tepid, that their humble beseechings in 
behalf of the Prince may be heard at the Throne of Grace— 
we have 880,000,000 prayers offered up to God that He would 
endue the Prince of Wales with His Holy Spirit and enrich 
him with heavenly grace. 

Eight Hundred and eighty millions of prayers, and as answer 
thereto the baccarat scandal of Tranby Croft! As a prayer 
gauge, on the principle suggested by Professor Tyndall, His 
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Royal Highness, who, in course of time may become Defensor 
Fidei, can hardly be said to have contributed much to 
strengthen the faith of the modern world in the efficacy of 
prayer. 

With such a result before us, is it not time to ask seriously 
whether, after all, the fault lieseither with the Prince or with 
Providence; whether, in fact, the fault does not lie mainly 
with ourselves? May we not, asa nation, be largely respons- 
ible for the unsatisfactory issue of our prayers? 

If the Prince of Wales had never done anything worse than 
play at baccarat for moderate stakes, there would not be so 
much reason for wringing our hands over the absence of any 
apparent answer to the prayers of the Established Church. 

I rejoice at the the protests that are rising and that will con- 
tinue to rise against the gambling habit, which is one of the 
curses of our race. 

But if there is one section of the community which should 
for very shame have kept silence, it was the press. 

The newspapers do all that journalism can to foster the 
national vice. It might have been supposed that these hard- 
ened offenders, each one of which actively did more to encour- 
age and universalize betting than all the bankers at baccarat 
that ever sat, might, from a mere sense of a common failing, 
have done their best to screen the Prince. He had but done 
for his own amusement in a private house what they were 
doing constantly in open day before all men for filthy lucre. 
But, with a few notable exceptions, the journalists gave cry 
after the Prince like a pack of hounds when they strike the 
trail of a fox. By a curious perversity he was censured for 
offenses which he did not commit, while that which was 
deserving of all praise received no recognition. For instance 
the Prince is loudly condemned for forcing an unwilling host 
to allow the game to be played under his roof. There was 
no truth inthis. The host never objected to baccarat, but 
only to high play. And his wishes were respected. 

The lawyers’ways of examining and cross-examining witnesses 
are so incomprehensible, that, had it not been fortwo questions 
asked by a juror when the examination was over, the Prince 
would have left the witness-box without having said anything 
about the points upon which it was most important that he 
should testify. Unfortunately there was was a third question 
which did not occur to the juror—the question whether it 
was the Prince who had divulged the Tranby Croft secret. 
Everyone knows that he has been charged with that act of 
bad faith. I am in a position to state on the very highest 
authority that this charge is absolutely false. 

When the Prince was informed of the accusation against Sir 
W. Gordon-Cumming, he was compelled to choose between 
insisting upon the maintenance of the only ethical standard 
left, or allowing the last remnant of a sense of right and wrong 
doing to be trodden under foot. The Prince, to do him justice, 
seems never to have hesitated. In asmall matter he took the 
same stand against the offender as the Irish hierarchy took 
against Mr. Parnell, and as the Non-Conformists of England 
have taken against Sir Charles Dilke. This should surely have 
been recognized by the exponents of the moral sense of the 
community. 

I am assured by Sir Francis Knollys, the Prince’s private sec- 
retary, who is undoubtedly in position to know, and who as a 
gentleman of honor is incapable of misleading the public in 
any statement going forth on his direct authority, that the 
Prince has no debts worth speaking of, and that he could pay 
to-morrow every farthing which he owes; and that there is no 
truth in the oft-repeated tale of the mortgage on Sandringham, 
said to have been given first to Mackenzie and then passed on 
through the Murriellas to Baron Hirsch. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a suspicion in the minds of many 
simple folk that the private life of the Prince, especially in 
relation to the other sex, is not a subject to be alluded to with- 
out casting a reflection upon His Royal Highness. It is this 
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uneasy sense of a background of a life of self-indulgence which 
has given force and volume to the outcry against baccarat. It 
is absurd to imagine that the average Englishman, who regards 
the turf as a national institution, and inscribes a Bible text 
over the Stock Exchange, would have made such a fuss over a 
mere game of cards. 

The seriousness of all this, and its bearing upon the future 
of the monarchy, cannot be disputed. And how comes it that 
after fifty years of such a reign as that of Her Majesty, we 
should now be in this disagreeable difficulty ? 

Human nature is not only inclined to sin, but has a detesta- 
tion of being bored. By our Constitutional arrangements we 
have placed the Prince in a position where he has been bored 
inexpressibly. All day and all year long he is doomed to an 
endless sentry-go of monotonous and soul-wearying ceremon- 
ial. He has had nothing serious to do; and, being neither a 
genius nor an imbecile, he is simply bored, and has sought his 
distractions at the card-table, and in times past in those pleas- 
ures of the senses which are apt to transform themselves into 
“deadly sin.” The marvel is, not that the Prince of Wales 
should have disappointed many hopes, but that he should have 
preserved so many of the ordinary virtues of humanity, and 
should‘retain unimpaired so high a sense of his obligations 
within a certain limited sphere. He cannot get “thrills” out 
of his work, and as he has no simpler means of getting ‘‘ thrills” 
than at cards or on the turf, it is there he is to be found. 

The remedy for all this is to give the Prince serious work to 
do. A Colonial Commission and a Labor Commission would 
afford good fields. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham dif- 
fers much from the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House. 
In his country place, in the bosom of his family, surrounded by 
those to whom he stands in neighborly relation, and over 
whom he has the responsibility of position, his life is altogether 
different from that which he leads in town ; being at once less 
frivolous and more domesticated. The air of the Sandringham 
home would be as the breath of heaven to Marlborough House. 

To the Prince a new life may come with new opportunities. 
He has good qualities. He has occasionally the loftiest aspir- 
ations, which this time, we hope, will harden into adamantine 
resolution. It is at least obvious to him and to all men, after 
the commotion which Tranby Croft has made, that no one 
could answer for the consequences if any serious scandal of a 
different kind were to come before the courts. The question 
of the Prince and his position is immediate and practical. Is 
it not time that at last we began to endeavor to help him to 
fulfill our own prayers? 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR.* 
POULTNEY BIGELOw. 


Century, New York, August. 
HE secret of the power of Emperor William II. with his own 
people arises mainly from three causes: 

First. He has courage. 

Second. He is honest. 

Third. He is a thorough German. 

If the whole country had to vote to-morrow for a leader 
embodying the qualities they most desired, their choice would 
fall unquestionably upon their present constitutional ruler. 
Perhaps the virtues I have specified seem commonplace; but 
an Emperor must be compared with others in the same trade. 

Since Frederick the Great, no King of Prussia has under- 
stood his business like this Emperor. He knows the routine 
of public offices from having sat upon office stools. He knows 
what material development means from a practical inspection 
of foundries, mills, shipyards, irrigating-works, canals, facto- 
ries, and the rest of the places where the strength of a nation 
largely displays itself. He knows the army from having carried 
a knapsack, obeyed his superiors, and worked his way up like 


* This article is preceded in the Century by handsome portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress, and otherwise profusely illustrated. 
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the everyday Prussian. If a new ship is to make a trial trip, 
he goes in person to learn something new in naval construc- 
tion. He has traveled in the most intelligent way in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Old World, has come in contact with the 
men responsible for the state of affairs in Europe, and does not 
need to be prompted when a new ambassador presents his 
credentials. 

The Emperor believes in force, and with good reason. Prus- 
sia has fought her way into the family of European nations at 
the point of the bayonet; it has taken her about 250 years of 
drilling and fighting to make Europe understand that she has 
come to stay; and the habits engendered by generations of 
barrack-room education cannot be altered in a few years. In 
his belief in force the Emperor’s Germans are with him. The 
people of the Fatherland all serve in the ranks, not merely 
because their Kaiser wishes it but because they believe that 
this sacrifice can alone guarantee them against invasion. The 
universal service is the most popular institution in Germany ; 
and, while some complaint is made, no government could live 
a day that attempted to abolish it altogether. Hence, while 
the public language which the Emperor uses sounds to us 
strangely autocratic, it calls forth no such 
Berlin. 

No man in his position has in so short a time expressed him- 
self so freely on so many important topics as he, and his words 
are undoubtedly those of an honest and fearless man. 

On the 15th of June, 1888, William II. succeeded to the 
throne as German Emperor and King of Prussia. Onthe 25th 
he met the members of the Imperial Parliament, and assured 
them of his intention to govern according tothe Constitution, 
and to carry out vigorously all engagements, at home and 
abroad, connected with the welfare of the country. On the 
27th he met the Prussian House of Representatives, and, as 
King of Prussia, defined his position as head of the State more 
clearly still, in these words; 


reflection in 


I am far from wishing to disturb the faith of the people in the permanency of 
our constitutional position by efforts to enlarge the royal prerogative. The pres- 
ent rights of the crown, so long as they are not invaded, are sufficient to assure 
the amount of monarchical influence required by Prussia, according to the present 
state of things, according to its position in the Empire, and according to the feel- 
ings and associations of the people. It is my opinion that our Constitution con- 
tains a just and useful distribution of the cojperation of the different political 
forces, and I shall on that account, and not merely because of my oath of office, 
maintain and protect it. 


Opinions differ, even in Germany, as to the best distribution 
of political forces; but every Prussian, and every German as 
well, breathed more freely when the Emperor had spoken the 
blunt words I have translated. The people were beginning to 
feel that while this man could fight for his own, he was, at 
least, not disposed to claim more than was his by law. The 
whole address is instinct with individual conviction; but few 
thought, when he closed with the promise to be the ‘first 
servant of the State,” that he would work with an energy 
and persistence that would 
servants. 

On the 16th of August, 1888, he made a few remarks at 
Frankfort on the Odor that set all tongues wagging as though 
he had already signed a declaration of war. 
paragraph: 


wear Out any two ordinary 


I quote a single 


I believe that we of the Third Army Corps, as wellas the whole army, know 
that on this subject [giving back conquered territory] there is but one 
voice: let us rather lose our eighteen army corps and forty-two million inhabi- 
tants on the field than give up a single stone of that which my father and Prince 
Frederick Charles have won. 


This is not pleasant reading in Paris, but it is the kind of 
language I should expect to hear in New York if any philan- 
thropic movement was on foot to hand Texas or Arizona back 
to Mexico. It is just the language that would be heard in Lon- 
don if an attempt were made to restore, not Alsace-Lorraine, 
but the Channel Islands, to France. 

On the 14th of August, 1889, the Emperor received a deputa- 
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tion of dissatisfied workmen, and, two days later a similar body 
of employers. He spoke to each practically, briefly, sharply. 
What he said to each gave no pleasure to either, but, spoken 
as it was, honestly and for the good of both, it has given work- 
men and their employers throughout Germany a feeling of 
confidence in the Government as a judge in matters industrial. 

In receiving, in 1889, our minister, William Walter Phelps, 
the Emperor spoke, 1 venture to say, the most friendly lan- 
guage ever used by a German. ruler or cabinet towards the 
United States ; and it gains the more in value by coming from 
the mouth of .a man who would not say anything that he did 
not fully mean. 


MEXICO IN 1889-90. 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, July, 16, 1891. 


HE year 1889-90 was as prosperous for the Mexican eco- 
T nomic status as for her political consolidation. In the 
last ten years Mexico’s export trade has almost doubled. In 
1879-80 it amounted to $32,663,554; in 1889-90, to $62,499,388. 
Excepting silver, the increase in production was principally 
Jeniquen, which in 1890 ran up to $97,000,000 against $87,000,- 
ooo in 1889; and coffee, which in 1883, did not reach 6,000,000 
kilos, but which, in 1889, stands on the expo't list as 9,250,000 
kilos.In other words, coffee, in scarcely six years has risen 50 
per cent. 

Both private enterprise and official aid has encouraged 
industry and agriculture. Various steps have been taken to 
increase production; such, for instance, were, in 1889, a con- 
tract to plant fifteen millions of gum trees (SyPhonéa elastica) in 
Oaxaca; duty-free importation of emigrants’ agricultural 
implements; subsidizing the cultivation of Ramie; the exemp- 
tion from tax of spinning-mills and factories in Colima; 
encouragement given to Sonora for grain export, which began 
in 1889; etc., etc. Since 1887 the law exempts all cultivation 
of wine, silk, and fish from taxation for ten years. 

The building of railroads has also made large progress. The 
important line from Tampico to San Luis de Potosi was fin- 
ished in 1890, giving an outlet for the northern and north- 
eastern districts. The roads from Monterey to the Gulf, and 
from Linares to Monterey have been finished, so that now 
Monterey is connected with the Mexican National and Inter- 
national R. R. The interoceanic line has finished two sections 
of great importance, those of Jalapa and Matamoras Izucar. 
The section of Amecameta has been connected with the inter- 
oceanic line. The road of the valley of Mexico and the north- 
eastern line have been finished, and the first is ready for 
traffic, while the latter is already running. On April 1st, 1890, 
8,850 kilometers railroad were in use. 

Thirteen years of uninterrupted peace has raised Mexico to 
a high economic prosperity and improved the finances, which 
is sO much more remarkable, as only 3,500,000 of 11,500,000 
inhabitants bear the burden of direct taxation. The following 
classification of Mexican incomes will show the present 











status: 
Unclassified 
Customs. Stamps. Direct Tax. Indirect Tax, Income. 
1885-86.....+6 + $15,480,374 $5,434,132 $1,187,014 $1,553,661 $3.115,639 
1888-89.....0008 19,973+340 7,517,612 1,334,032 1,803,244 2,117,75% 

Total, 1885-86, $26,770,873; total, 1888-89, $32,385,981 
The expenses for the same years were: 

1885-86, 1889=g0, 
CAAARIIE Soc 050accdsdssnsbntnbennsssssdaheeséien $057,374 $1,009,036 
Beetige. .c ccd cctcesccss PITITITIVT TTT TTT 42,567 49,849 
JUGRAEE. vascnckcreccnnsstetebiadiesdinkscsdbadasdunas 422,109 465,095 
RRORTINEs «00 cnc0cce.pecnnndersetitnstesessenshahnmlve 373.568 432,695 
UN 5 stuns ondsngts te Wao ebbades tne caneeaseaeee 35131,147 3,583,128 
Cece Rabchtlediies 00050 is ccdcterscevencal 1,175,381 1,350,471 
Prabiig Wosbetinac to ancesininenonessst%esse¥sauabies 3,288,955 6,145,555 
ne ee ee en 5,272,621 $,910,370 
POMS Fs acne cess csienespantesressonsasvancit~ 4,864,251 5 420,003 
AVG UO TAGS. denctscctccslinecessiesscsacicssns 12,144,855 12,449,693 
$31,672,828 $36.765 895 
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Mexican revenues under Juarez in 1868-69 were $14,882, 366 ; 
under Diaz in 1888-89 they were $32,785,981. 
The debt of Mexico in August, 1890, was: 


Foreign 6% in gold (Bleichrider)..... Sidlethithadhieehsshewsbee beeteeekeb £ 10,500,000 
PME EUON sco ccascesscccccccc ccc oscccccccescccccscccecccceccs 2,900,710 
MONI 55 Sad cadechedccoctasccsctndcbstcccccccctccceccsees 166,125 
The four main R.R........... 7 EO ee a ED OD POE Sa 7,084,000 
5% Tehuantepec R.R. (gold)..........- | CEST SAR RES, aa an ee Ce 1,300,000 
es ee Cees la lebesabodacesdecetocesessencess ce 448,000 
6% Ports (silver)..........+.0. Seadavsbsd Mob Red beelickadicdewccedcdvacteté 322,500 

422,723,335 


In the conversion of the Mexican debt the National Bank of 
Mexico has acted according to its charter both as a State insti- 
tution and as a commercial bank. And it has acquitted itself 
well, Its paper stood on the Paris Bourse in January, 1888, at 
124, and on January Ist, 1890, at 135. Its balance on December 
3tst, 1889, in debit and credit, stood $53,900,900; that of the 
Bank of London and Mexico, $18,676,223; that of the Hypothec 
Bank, $6,206,539. The status of these three institutions for 
January, 1891, was as follows: 


Paid up Capital, Cash on hand. Notes in circulation. 
National Bank............ $8,000,000 $12,860,537 $13,643,175 
Bank of London and 
POON, oo Bei cSicecdeces 1,500,000 4,126,176 6,972,180 
Hypothec Bank........... 3,600,000 371,115 643,200 


The National Bank made a “fine show” for 1890. The 
stockholders received 14 per cent. dividend and the total reserve 
was raised to $2,693,249. 

That branch of industry which has prospered best is spin- 
ning. To-day three-fifths of Mexico’s population use home- 
spun goods and Mexican spinning-machines use more than 
eighty millions of cotton, of which one-third is imported from 
the United States. The wool manufactories in 1860 were 
eight, with a production of 34,000 pieces per year, or about 
$2,820,000. In 1880 there were ten manufactories and a pro- 
duction of $6,800,000. 

It is to be hoped that no political disturbances may destroy 
this prosperity. 





DOLLINGER’S AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE. 
Moritz NECKER, 
.Grenzboten, Leipzig, August. 


OLLINGER has given us an account of his audience with 
the Pope, which, like the account of Luther’s visit to 
Rome, will be preserved through the coming centuries. ‘“ Do 
you know what I was thinking about during the audience ?— 
I thought,—never again. The ceremonial was very distasteful 
tome. Every priest must kneel three times: in the ante- 
chamber, in the middle of the Hall of Audience, and again 
before the Pope, who presented his foot, decked in a white and 
gold slipper, to be kissed. After this ceremony, we arose, and 
Pius IX. remarked, in a quiet matter-of-fact way, that the 
world must do homage to the Apostolic chair, and by so doing 
would insure the well-being of humanity. The Pope is the 
highest authority to whom obedience is due from all. Then 
he questioned us concerning this and that, but without wait- 
ing for an answer he continued speaking in voluble but not 
very select French. He is a handsome man, and exercises 
such an unbounded influence upon women that they prostrate 
themselves before him as before God. On the occasion of our 
reception his countenance betrayed an expression of sarcastic 
curiosity as to what the German pedant would think of Papal 
ceremonies. The Pope gives one the impression of one who 
might upon occasion give birth to an effective don mot, but who 
is hardly capable of rising to any great originality of thought, 
and yet he told us he aspired to do something in which others 
had failed, to send new Dogmas into the world. And verily 
he is the creator of the doctrines of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and of Infallibility.” 
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PROFESSOR KOCH’S METHOD, AND THE RESULTS OF 
ITS APPLICATION IN TWENTY-FIVE CASES OF 
PULMONARY AND LARYNGEAL TUBERCULOSIS. Karl 
von Ruck, B.S., M.D. 40 pp., I2mo. Chicago: Geo. S. Davis. 
18gI. 


HE extravagant expectation, aroused by the announcement of a 
specific remedy for tuberculosis, although not justified by Prof. 
Koch’s memorable paper, has been succeeded bya corresponding 
measure of doubt, disappointment, and agnosticism, so that to-day 
the remedy has lost its popularity with a majority of the public, 
and, if I judge rightly, also with a large number of the profession; 
and the physician who would be popular must now cry out against it 
as loudly as he applauded the tuberculin when first introduced. 

If a practitioner has applied the remedy in a limited number of 
cases, and fora short period of time, possibly upon entirely unsuitable 
and hopelessly-advanced patients, or upon an entirely erroneous 
theory of its action, with improper dosage, his adverse experience is 
now eagerly heralded as demonstrating the uselessness or danger of 
it ; and it certainly is unfortunate that the scientific and experimental 
inquiry into the value of the remedy upon the human subject could 
not have been fully completed before its announcement to the world. 
Instead of which its clinical application had to become an experiment 
with every one who obtained it ; whereby the necessarily conflicting 
reports and opinions by so many different experimenters, remove the 
time, when the true position of its value shall have been established, 
into the distant future. 

All that now remains for a solution of the question of its curative 
influence, and range of applicability, is to submit in evidence carefully 
observed, and fully-recorded cases treated. Toward this evidence I 
desire to contribute a moderate share in the full record of cases treated 
by me during four months or more. But before doingso, I desire to 
say something of the views on the action of the remedy which 
governed me in my dosage, as in this I have materially departed from 
the teachings of Koch and the Berlin authorities, whose mode of 
application was ordinarily followed by severe general reaction, loss of 
weight, bloody sputum, and with even more severe hemorrhages, and 
with elevated temperature. The so-called local reactions became my 
guide in dosage, and I have learned so to administer the remedy as to 
cause no material discomfort to the patients. It became my rule, 
never to begin with more than % milligram and to repeat the same 
dose until the patient seemed to have responded in no way whatever 
to either of the last two doses. 

In now recurring to the results obtained in my cases, I must state 
that the treatment was carried out under climatic conditions hereto- 
fore well known for their beneficial influence upon pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and in a special institution, where not only a rational employ- 
ment of the climate is insisted upon, but where all other means find 
application which are known to exert a favorable influence, or atd in 
the prevention of relapses in the course of the disease. 

In a number of cases the pneumatic cabinet was used for special 
purposes; obstructive nasal disease was always removed to the extent 
necessary to insure free nasal respiration. In fact, nothing was left 
undone for the accomplishment of the highest degree of nutrition in 
the widest sense. Indeed under the same climatic conditions and 
management my previous results, without specific medication, have 
been by no means indifferent. 

The twenty-five cases of tuberculosis which I treated with Koch's 
remedy I have divided into three classes according to the degree of 
local disease, and more particularly the degree of general health and 
vigor of the patient. | 5 

Class A comprises § cases with one or both upper lobes involved, 
but without destructive changes, the general health being still com- 
paratively good. Of;these are: 


APORTeRtly MecowES|PES..... ..cccccccccsecscccceccccccccccsecesccescs 3 
BOING IDEOIED. J 00:05 2)5. ni ccwniccsercdecsevccavceeresesesaseeoees I 
Improved.......... EE RE Ry Ra nee ee re I 


Class B comprises: seven cases with more extensive disease or 
moderate destructive ‘processes which are still in a fair physical condi- 
tion. Of these are: 


IIIS <5 Sie. bi. 50 vasa e% chao ceancadensancdacedhsss 4 
RE MOO a ho 6s nc c ce pcdsdwnncdececcdsccncencectesecececsoes 2 
Improved.......... Senineadanae apepeedachsEsesdensbenesescsteocasscoces t 
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Class C comprises thirteen cases far advanced in local disease, with 
considerable constitutional impairment, but still a condition leaving 
some hope for improvement. Of these are: 


Gemetligy Sar a an iio 68 666i eas TSR Nines Gesetebctodanccses 4 
FOACO OO oi. 5 ein’ 0 5 enc bb.505.4.0.08 600500500655 c0n0 cess sobsee shsceeseessge 6 
Slightly improved.........ccceccecccccccccccccceccccsssssseseesseasess I 
Not improved....... ccccrcccccccccccccccsscccvscccccecsessescsseceece 2 


It remains only for me to say, that, according to my experience, 
with the patient under constant medical supervision and under the 
precautions used, the remedy cam be given with the avoidance of all 
unpleasant symptoms or danger. But while I believe that I have 
derived material benefit, the experience of many additional observers, 
under a similar mode of management and administration to that 
adopted by myself, is required to establish the exact value and range 
of applicability of the remedy. 





OLD TRUTHS IN MODERN LIGHTS; The Boyle Lectures 
for 1890, with Other Sermons. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., 
etc. Pp, xx, 286. New York: James Pott & Co. 1891. 

[This volume consists of a series of eight discourses constituting the Boyle 
Lectures of 1890 to which are added separate discussions of Inspiration, the Per- 
son of Christ, and of Miracles, with especial reference to Prof. Huxley's recent 
articles in the Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Bonney’s effort is to emancipate Christianity from the fetters of Ecclesias- 
ticism, of Sacerdotalism, and of Dogmatism, and to show that when thus freed 
from the incrustations of the past, Christianity does not fear, but welcomes 
science, and that it is through the aid of science and that wide view both of the 
material universe and of the destiny of Man which is the result of scientific 
progress, that religion is to accomplish far more effectively in the future its own 
mission in preparing man for an immaterial and spiritual existence. 

The opening lecture seeks to reveal rather than to obscure the antagonisms 
developed by the achievements of modern thought, and to state the new prob- 
lems confronting us in terms whose very suppression show the need of the new 
forces whose assistance it 1s his main purpose to welcome. ] 

HE true solution is sought neither in Agnosticism nor in a blind 
submission to Authority—neither in a No-Theology or a New 

Theology save as the latter consists in a simpler restatement of truths 
and of a life before which both science and religion must bow as ulti- 
mate facts of human nature and of human life. On the one hand, 
no ostensible revelation can be received any more than can 
the data in any department of science save by the exercise of 
reason, nor, on the other, can the individual worker in any realm of 
scientific thought proceed save in large dependence upon the testimony 
of others or in other words upon authority. 

The theologian, indeed, by processes similar to those of the scientific 
critic of revelation can then invalidate the very conclusions of science. 
Theology and science, now so often in apparent conflict, should be 
allies, since each isa manifestation of the same power, a differing 
aspect of the same person, a revelation of the same otherwise 
unknown God. 

Before the great problems of man’s being, the quest for some mean- 
ing which shall correspond to its marvelous complications, and to the 
ceaseless kaleidoscopic alternatives of birth and death is irrepressible. 
The barest processes of thinking can not be indulged without bringing 
man at last into the presence of an infinite and eternal energy, while 
to assert that God is all, and that all is God, is to break down at once 
all distinctions between right and wrong and to identify the worshipper 
with the Deity. Can man then take refuge in Agnosticism, and, 
confessing that the problem is not merely profound but insoluble, 
acquiesce at last in ignorance in the place of solution. It is Ecclesias- 
ticism and Clericalism which put authority in the place of proof, and 
which brand all doubt as in its nature immoral, that are largely respon- 
sible for the Agnostic cowardice which refuses to trust the evidence 
for a revelation which in the gradualness of its unfolding is a part of 
one vast process of divine education whose results could not from the 
very nature of the case be anticipated by itself. 

It is here precisely that science, the science of human development, 
moral as wellas intellectual, comes to the aid of theology, and we are led 
to see that the animal must precede the ethical; that human progress 
cannot be limited to the physical and the intellectual combined, but 
that man’s religious faculties are elements of his being even more 
essential to any complete idea of his nature, and are compelled to 
admit that our ideal of the destiny, both of the individual and of the 
race, demands that a God exists, and that when man “ stretches out 
lame hands of faith and gropes his way upon the great world’s altar 
Sstairs”’ it shall not lie with the fallacy alone of unsatisfied desire. 

Man is in possession of the belief in a spiritual being, and in a 
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spiritual world. This belief is not the result of that natural process of 
evolution, a growth through which may be traced the rise and progress 
of his conceptions in philosophy as in science. It is not in accordance 
with any known law of evolution, for in religion it is the organism 
which conquers the environment, and not the environment the organ- 
ism. Such a result can come only from the action of the infinite and 
eternal energy which is personal and which the Christian calls God. 
Nor does this divine force go beyond the pale of science by becoming 
miraculous, for all force is the outcome of the Infinite Energy. Law is 
the mode of expression of that energy, but not its limit. We can 
never arrive at the principle of causation. 

Miracle itself is a relative term. Fraud is incredible in support 
of a system whose essence is Truth. We cannot escape miracle, for 
the beginning of creation and the beginning of life are both miracu- 
lous, and in the birth and in the resurrection of Christ we meet a 
force with which we are already familiar. 

Nor does the extent to which religion follows the laws of human 
development, impeach the divinity of its source. The Bible records 
antagonize those of Chaldea as the character of Abraham transcends 
Oriental example. The advance from polytheism to the worship of 
God is nota step, but astride. Judaism could not produce a Moses 
nor an Isaiah. Christ owes nothing to Greece or to Rome. The 
whole history of Christianity is inexplicable as a natural growth. 
Science has developed from natural tendencies, but Christianity in 
opposition to them, and can be accounted for only by the guidance of 
God. And yet the fact that revelation is both progressive and rela- 
tive, is perfectly consistent with the divinity of its origin. Revelation 
was intended to direct us upward toward the eternal light, but not to 
solve problems we can discover ourselves. It is from the background 
of natural inclination and from the plane of inherited habit that char- 
acter erects itself by obedience to the higher law of the Spirit. Here 
again we have perfect accord between science and theology. 





THE FREEDOM OF CHRIST AND OTHER LECTURES. 
By Francis E. Marsten, Pastor of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. I2mo, pp. 328. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 


[These lectures, we are told, were for the most part delivered at meetings of the 
Y.P. S.C. E.and ¥.M.C. A. The nature of the audiences for whom the seven- 
teen lectures were prepared necessarily gives them a strong family likeness. The 
author is fond of using anecdotes with which to point a moral. We shall have to 
content ourselves with two stories, novel stories, about Oliver Cromwell and 
Michael Angelo, and a description of a remarkable scene in the English House of 
Commons.] 


AID a very old woman: ‘‘I was a girl when Cromwell stopped at 
the Castle of Knaresborough. They sent me into the great 
man’s room to warm the bed with a warming pan. When I went out 
I looked through the keyhole. I saw Cromwell cross the room and 
kneel down by the bed and pray. I went away, and after a while 
came back and peeped in again. There he waspraying yet.” ‘‘ How 
many of us,” says Hood, as he relates the anecdote, ‘‘ could stand the 
test of the keyhole ?”” Sure enough, how many? 

A great man is strolling by the roadside. He dreams of large 
achievement. Now he sits, lost in meditation, on a wayside rock. 
The lights and shadows that chase each other across his face tell of 
the tempest raging within, as now the subject of his search rises before 
him, clearly revealed, and anon melts, dissolves, and eludes his utmost 
efforts. The frown succeeds the smile, and again the bright eye and 
the radiant face tell of approaching success, as rising from his lowly 
seat in a burst of enthusiasm he exclaims: ‘‘ I will swing the Pantheon 
in air!” 

When Gladstone rises to address the House of Commons, it is not 
simply the towering form and stupendous intellect of the Hercules of 
the nineteenth century that thunders and scintillates. Invisible forms, 
clad in the garb of the long past, step over the threshold, and stand 
beside him on the rostrum. Burke, Pitt, O’Connell, Lord Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Elizabeth, in her gorgeous robes of state, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Julius Cesar in the dress of a Roman senator, flush with 
the victory of his legions, and uttering the voice of imperial wisdom 
are there. And back from the dawn, out of the palaces of the 
Pharaohs, or stepping down from Sinai’s awful peak, and face shining 
with supernatural lustre, comes the warrior, poet, philosopher, states- 
man, Moses, whom the world remembers for what he did, not for his 
mistakes, 
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THE KENTUCKY ELECTION. 

Knoxville Sentinel (Dem.), Aug. 4.—We 
may without fear of contradiction, remark that 
Kentucky went Democratic yesterday. New 
— soy Somes and new parties may go, but 

entucky Democracy goes on forever. The 
mountain counties are largely Republican and 
are also largely lawless. This is, perhaps, 
not so much of a coincidence as it is a natural 
consequence. The People’s party, it is thought, 
polled in the neighborhood of 20,000 votes. 
The Farmers’ Alliance concentrated their best 
efforts on capturing the Legislature, and they 
made themselves felt. But it is significant that 
they did not feel called upon to run after the 
Strange god, the so-called People’s party, but 
selected some good Democratic farmer on 
whom they could rely. 





REPUBLICAN ANXIETY DISPELLED. 

Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Aug. 7.—The 
result of the election in Kentucky is pretty 
conclusive proof that the People’s party will 
not succeed in making much impression in the 
South, and it can, perhaps, be taken as an in- 
dication that it will do little better east of the 
Mississippi River. We shall be able to judge 
more accurately of this, however, after the 
Obio election, where a desperate effort is to be 
made to carry the Legislature, in order to de- 
feat John Sherman. But while the People’s 
party has failed utterly, the Alliance, by work- 
ing within the Democratic party, has chosen 
many members of the Kentucky Legislature 
and may control that body. Inno case wasa 
Democratic candidate opposed by the Alliance, 
because Alliance men helped to make the 
nominations. It elected fifteen independent 
Alliance members, but all these are requested 
to vote with the Democrats in any emergency. 
This result throws some light upon the posi- 
tion which the Alliance holds in the Southern 
States. It has always been thought that the 
Alliance was merely a Democratic appendix, 
that it was being organized and led in the in- 
terests of the Democratic party. The result in 
Kentucky shows this to be true. 


DEMOCRATIC FEARS ALLAYED. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Aug. 7.—One 
thing is sufficiently demonstrated by the recent 
election in Kentucky, and that is that the Demo- 
cratic party has nothing to fear from the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance or People’s party. The Demo- 
cratic party is here to stay. It has lived 
through cyclones compared with which this 
movement isa deadcalm. In the nature of 
things it is impossible that this Third party 
movement should injure the Democratic party. 
The movementis born of the economic condi- 
tion of the country, which is the product of 
Republican misrule. The People’s party op- 
gone a protective tariff and sectionalism. The 

emocratic party is composed of those who 
have patiently and persistently fought those 
wrongs. The People’s party is largely com- 
posed of those who have just discovered their 
folly, but whose party prejudice will not allow 
them to come over wholly to their true friends. 
Unfortunately the resentment common to all 
revolutionary movements carries these reform- 
ers beyond the bounds of reason. They seek 
to meet class legislation by additional class 
legislation. Their demand for Government 
loans on farm property, even if it were practi- 
cable, would involve a monstrous injustice on 
all ‘citizens except farmers. The only way to 
meet class legislation is to root it out. 


A HINT TO THE WESTERN ALLIANCES. 
Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), Aug. 6.—We are 
glad that Mr. Watterson is happy. We alwaysare 
glad when he is happy, and specially are we glad 
that it takes little to make him happy, for thus 
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his happiness is made frequent. To carry Ken- 
tucky Democratic by 25,000 is just as easy as to 
carry Mississippi Democratic by 50,000, or by 
150,000. But what most pleases Mr. Watter- 
son is that the Alliance ticket was ‘‘ not in it,” 
except in a few Republican counties. The 
Democrats voted for the old party. Our 
friends in Kansas and Nebraska, who have 
been deluded into a belief that the Southern 
Democracy is ready to change its spots, may 
note that, while spades were trumps in Ken- 
tucky, they were held by the Democrats, and 
not by the Alliance men. Yet there is a drop 
of gall in Mr. Watterson’s cup of rejoicing. 
He is constrained to admit that at least ten 
members of the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture have been elected as Alliance men in spite 
of Democratic opposition; these Mr. Watter- 
son classes as Third partyites. Furthermore, 
the Republicans have made some small gains 
inthe Legislature. Also, the farmers who are 
members of the Alliance will form a majority 
on joint ballot of both Houses, but as most of 
these Alliance men ran as Democrats, and not as 
Alliance men, Mr. Watterson thinks that they 
will vote as Democrats and not as Alliance 
men; most likely he thinks rightly. 

But if Alliance men can vote and hold office 
as Democrats in Kentucky, still retaining their 
membershipin the order, what is to prevent 
Alliance men in Kansas from voting and hold- 
ing office as Republicans while retaining mem- 
bership in the order? When Mr. Watterson 
has given vent to the exuberance of his rejoic- 
ing over the event in Kentucky he may find 
time to consider its effect upon future events in 
Kansas. For what is sauce for the Kentucky 
goose ought to be good dressing for the Kansas 
gander. 


THE STAR-EYED GODDESS SERENE. 


Louisville Couricr- Journal (Dem.), Aug. 7.— 
The comments upon the Kentucky election that 
have appeared in the columns of many of our 
esteemed contemporaries in other States betray 
considerable confusion of thought, or a want of 
information. One of the most common errors 
noted is a disposition to blend the farmers, the 
Alliance, and the People’s party together, and 
to regard them as in some sense identical. 
There is no Farmers’ party in Kentucky under 
thatname. The Democratic party is a farmers’ 
party, both because its voting strength is 
made up of farmers and because it is always 
true to the farmer’s interests; but not all 
farmers are Democrats, nor all Democrats 
farmers. The Farmers’ Alliance organization 
in Kentucky is not a political party, and its 
members divide their votes among the political 
parties according to their personal views. 
Some of the subordinate alliances may have 
disregarded this rule, and it is true that some 
candidates for the Legislature received indorse- 
ments, formal or informal, from the members 
of the order in their counties. Nevertheless it 
remains true that there are People’s party men, 
Democrats, Republicans, and Prohibitionists, 
who belong to the Alliance. In the greater 
part of the State the vote thrown for the can- 
didates of the People’s party was insignificant, 
often falling behind that polled by the Prohi- 
bitionists. So far as the farmers are concerned, 
they are usually liberally represented in the 
Kentucky Legislature. In the next Legislature 
the Democrats, the Republicans, and the Peo- 
ple’s party will each have a liberal proportion 
of members of that vocation. The summary 
of the Kentucky election of last Monday is that 
the Democrats elected their State ticket by a 
greatly increased majority, as compared with 
the last Gubernatorial election, and secured a 
large majority in both houses of the Legisla- 
ture. For the information of all concerned it 
may be stated, once for all, that the Star-eyved 
Goddess is in robust health and as bright and 
cheerful as a May morning. 





THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN OHIO. 


Cincinnati Post (Ind.), Aug. 7.—The Con- 
vention at Springfield of the representatives of 
the people of the State of Ohio was a remark- 


able gathering. Not only was it unexpectedly | 
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large in numbers, but it was of a character to 
command the admiration of its friends, the 
respect of its enemies, and the confidence of 
the masses. The assemblage was a mass of, 
gray and white heads, full of years and honor. 
John Seitz, nominated for Governor, is a far- 
mer, and lives on a farm. Several times he 
has been called to serve his State, and in each 
position he has been honest and earnest. He 
is inflexible in his adherence to what he holds 
to be right. Frank L. Rist, nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor is a printer, and standsin 
the front rank of his business. The platform 
voices, ina broad way, the sentiment of the 
intelligent masses. It isa protest against the 
subversion of the spirit of ’76 and the usurpa- 
tion of power by the plutocrats. It is a de- 
mand, primarily, for the restoration and redis- 
tribution of natural rights to the people, in 
whom they rightfully inhere. 


CHARACTER OF THE LEADERS. 

Toledo Blade (Rep.), Aug. 8.—There is a 
mistaken idea among many people of Ohio 
concerning People’s party Convention held at 
Springfield. It was not a Convention of Ohio 
farmers, but rather a meeting of those repre- 
sentatives of so-called independent parties, 
which have held an existence in this State since 
the first great Greenback movement. Not one 
of the leaders concerned in the calling of the 
Convention, or in the manipulation of the 
wires which led to the nomination of men who 
have long been identified with the Nationalist, 
Union Labor, or Greenback parties, has ever 
held a plow, nor have their brows been wet 
with the honest sweat of out-door toil. Their 
record is that of the man who, in every move- 
ment of thissort, has the easy paying position, 
and only urges and carries the movement for- 
ward for the purpose of getting more and 
better emoluments and perquisites from the 
men who are blind enough to be led astray. 
To be sure there were farmers in that Conven- 
tion, but they were choked down and trampled 
upon at every possible opportunity. Unfamiliar 
with the code of parliamentary law, they found 
themselves unable to cope with those wily pol- 
iticians, skilled in convention tactics. When 
they would have expostulated against the 
adoption of the radical planks in the platform, 
they were relegated to silence by the moving 
of the previous question. Every man knows, 
who knows anything of parliamentary law, 
that the previous question is the most offensive 
gag that can be put upon an assemblage which 
has met for deliberation and business. 


THE PLATFORM. 

Philadelphia Record (Ind.), Aug. 7.—The 
People’s party (unlimited) in Ohio do not pro- 
pose any half-way measures. In their platform, 
among other things, they insist on compulsory 
education; free coinage.of silver; abolition of 
National banks; the issue of legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes to the extent demanded for conduct- 
ing all business, and 2 per cent. loans on land; 
a Government monopoly of the manufacture 
of liquors; a graduated tax on incomes; uni- 
versal suffrage, irrespective of sex or cvlor; 
more pensions; and the election of United 
States Senators by the people. The only 
entirely sane idea in this jumble of paternalism 
and demagogism is the demand that “‘ taxa- 
tion, National, State or municipal, shall not be 
used to build up one interest at the expense of 


|another.” If that principle should be enforced 


the illusory evils against which more danger- 
ous remedies are invoked, would melt away as 
mist before the morning sun. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Aug. 7.—With 
the exception of a queer liquor plank in the 
platform of the People’s party of Ohio— 
which, however, was not adopted, but re- 
ferred to the National Committee—there is 
nothing in it that is new or startling. It would 
be scarcely possible to raise an issue on any of 
the resolutions except those relating to Na- 
tional finances. The Convention declares in 
favor of free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
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the abolition of National banks, the substitu- 
tion of Treasury notes for National bank 
notes, and the lending of money by the Gov- 
ernment directly to the people on real estate or 
other ample security ata rate of interest not 
exceeding two per cent. These projects are 
radical enough to give a basis for a Third 
party, limited. They are so radical, in fact, 
that they give one assurance that the Third 
party, though it may trouble the regular poli- 
ticians for a time, will be short-lived, and do 
less mischief than its leaders unwittingly con- 
template. 


THE LIQUOR PLANK. 

Washington Star (dnd.), Aug. 7.—The 
liquor plank, over which there was more stick- 
ling than anything else, is not altogether clear, 
although it was doubtless intended to catch the 
Prohibitionists. To abolish the element of 


_ profit, believed to be a source of constant 


temptation and evil, the Third party demands 
that the exclusive importation, exportation, 
manufacture, and sale of spirituous liquors 
shall be conducted by the General Government, 
or State, at cost, through agencies in such 
towns and cities as shall apply for such agencies. 
The plan for the management of the sale of 
spirituous liquors by government is much like 
that in use in Switzerland. It has worked 
well by removing the temptations of the 
saloon, and has proved beneficial to the health 
of the community by abolishing adulterations, 
and furnishing only a pure article. The profits 
from the sale, also, make a large item in paying 
the expenses of the Government. Whether 
the plan that has worked so satisfactorily in a 
small country like Switzerland would succeed 
in our big nation is a matter of doubt. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Aug. 9.—There is 
one definite purpose, of a highly desirable 
public character, which the leaders of the 
People’s Alliance league of cranks may well 
serve, and that is to get together, under a 
single umbrella, all the fancy reformers of the 
country, to the manifest advantage of every- 
body else. The Alliance cranks of the West 
desire, as we know, the Government to go into 
the produce and pawnbroking business, to na- 
tionalize loans of the people’s money at less than 
the market rate of interest, and at a smaller 
rate than the Government itself pays when 
borrowing money. They want the Govern- 
ment, besides, to run the railroads, to furnish 
the gas, to operate the horse cars, and to con- 
duct the transportation business. The Alliance 
cranks of the East want the Government to 
buy and to own all machinery, tools, and 
farming implements, to furnish capital for the 
shops and farmers, and to manage everybody’s 
private business generally. 

It has remained, however, for the Alliance 
cranks of Ohio to discover and proclaim still 
another function for Government, and that is 
management of the liquor business. Believing 
that, so their resolutions declare, the root of 
the liquor question is ‘‘ the element of profit” 
to the dealers, they demand that ‘‘ the exclusive 
importation, exportation, manufacture, and 
sale of all the spirituous liquors shall be con- 
ducted by the Government at cost,” through 
agencies and salaried officials. In other words, 
the Government is to take charge of the 
taverns, wine saloons, hotel bars, corner gro- 
ceries, beer tunnels, and distilleries. It is to 
put them in charge of ‘‘ salaried agents,” and 
to run them without profit, and in this way in- 
temperance will be knocked out and universal 
sobriety put forever on its feet. That is what 
the People’s party of Ohio proposes, and what 
its representatives demand. Ohio’s contribu- 
tion to the political crazy quilt of the Alliance 
is peculiar, and the more it is studied the more 
foolish it appears. 

THE MONETARY PLANKS. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Aug. 7.— 
There are brilliant ideas in the Springfield 
resolutions. For example, the Government 
has the sovereign power to make paper money 
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in any amount and should issue billions of it— 
enough ‘‘ to conduct the business of the coun- 
try on a cash basis.” On top of this is de- 
manded the unlimited coinage of silver. What 
need of coining silver or meddling with it in any 
manner if the Government can reel off legal- 
tender bills at no greater cost than the expense 
of printing. 


NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS AND TELE- 
GRAPHS. 

Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 8.—The so- 
called People’s party Convention at Spring- 
field, O., declared in favor of ‘‘ Government 
ownership of all means of transportation and 
communication.” The demand is absurd. The 
granting of it would make the Government 
own all the steam railroads and electric lines 
in the country, and steamers and sailing ves- 
sels of all sorts. It would also take in the tele- 
phone and telegraph service of the country. In 
order to get possession of this vast amount of 
property the Government must either confis- 
cate it, robbing the present owners, or pay for 
it. The first plan is abhorrent to the moral 
sense of the community; and the second is out 
of the question, simply because the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no money except 
what it gathers in by taxation from the pgople, 
and could not by selling bonds or in any other 
way raise so many billions of dollars as would 
be required for the purchase. Necessarily the 
demand could not be complied with unless by 
the issue of bogus money with which to ‘‘ pay” 
for the properties, and forcing the present 
owners to take that worthless scrip in exchange 
against their will. In fact, this is what the 
dishonest advocates of the scheme want to 
have done. They wish the Government to 
issue billions of ‘‘dollars” in the shape of shin- 
plaster scrip, and to compel the owners of the 
property to sell it for that trash, though well 
knowing it would not be worth taking because 
they could not use it as money. But this 
would be stealing under the forms of law, and 
a plain violation of the Constitutional provision 
that no man shall be deprived of his property 
without receiving just compensation therefor. 

And after this wholesale robbery the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to run these multi- 
farious common carrier interests and proper- 
ties ‘‘for the benefit of the people.” That 
means the business interests of the country 
would be at the mercy of a pack of corrupt 
demagogue politicians, who would appoint a 
million of partisans to conduct them far less 
satisfactorily, and at much greater expense 
than now. There would be the debauching 
and demoralizing influence of a million or more 
votes directly controlled by the party in power, 
and ready to support any corruption that might 
be deemed necessary by the boss politicians to 
reward their party-workers and continue them- 
selves in office at big salaries for small work. 
The ‘‘ People’s party” had better disband at 
once if it has nothing better than this to sug- 
gest as a remedy for the conditions its leaders 
now affect to deplore. 





ALLIANCE REFLECTIONS. 

Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 6.—The discus- 
sions that are going on all over the South 
between the Democrats and the Alliance men 
have excited a wonderful amount of interest. 
During the past decade nothing has happened 
in the South to create so much excitement as 
the Alliance leaders have stirred up. More- 
over, the Democratic leaders at the South 
seem to have lost their hold on the people, and 
the old idea that the South must be solid 
against the Republican party has been 
weakened. 


A MILD REBUKE, 

New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Aug. 8. 
—The keynote of the whole situation is sound- 
ed in one sentence: that the farmers need bet- 
ter farming more than they need better finance. 
This is not said in any captious spirit of fault 
finding, or with any idea of dictating to the 
farmer about his business. But it is certainly 
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worth his while to survey the situation calmly 
and dispassionately, and see whether he can- 
not, by improving his methods of farming, do 
more to remedy the troubles of which he com- 
plains, than by rushing into finance—a sphere 
for which his training has not fitted him—or 
by forming a Farmers’ party, and demanding 
class legislation for himself. The farmer of 
to-day does not need to be a politician ora 
financier in order to better his condition. He 
does need a good education, much executive 
ability, good judgment, and quick intelligence. 
The successful farmers of our time possess all 
these. They are the intellectual peers of any 
menin the world. Their homes are the nurse- 
ries of the best American citizenship, the safe- 
guards of morality, and the sacred altars of 
religion. They have been and are the back- 
bone of our nation, the source of its greatest 
strength. 





REVISION OF STATE CONSTITU- 
TIONS. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.) Aug. 
10.—The revision of State Constitutions is now 
epidemic. Kentucky leads off with an over- 
whelming vote in favor of new amendments, 
and the very immensity of the majority is gra- 
tifying evidence that no political issue was in- 
volved, and that the voice of the State was 
nearly unanimous in wiping obsolete absurdi- 
ties from the State Constitution. Texas is 
next in the line, and will vote for no less than 
five amendments to its Constitution to-morrow 
Of these amendments, undoubtedly the most 
important are those relating to registration and 
to improvement in the common school system. 
But in Kentucky absurd antiquities were to be 
got rid of—such as restricting citizenship to 
the whites, which, of course, conflicted with 
the famous Fourteenth amendment of the 
United States Constitution, and limiting jury 
service to whites. The newly amended Consti- 
tution gives to negroes their inalienable rights. 


BALLOT REFORM. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Aug. 8.—On Tuesday 
Texas will vote on five Constitutional amend- 
ments. One of these provides for a registra- 
tion of voters as a preliminary step to the 
adoption of the Australian ballot, which, by 
the way, found its first advocate in this coun- 
try ina Texas newspaper, the sturdy Democratic 
Galveston News. Kentucky’s new Constitution, 
adopted on Tuesday, provides forthe Australian 
ballot, and Georgia is discussing legislation to 
establish the same system. All of these States 
are surely Democratic, and the only effect of 
the new system, if it operates there as it has 
operated in all other States, will be to increase 
Democratic majorities. 


KENTUCKY'S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 7.—In adopt- 
ing the new Constitution by a majority of 90,- 
000 or more, the people of Kentucky have 
wiped out a number of old abuses that have 
long disgraced the State. The clause permit- 
ting slavery was so much dead wood in the old 
instrument, and of course it is gone. The in- 
human and outrageous system of farming out 
convict labor, which has caused trouble in 
Tennessee and is such a blot on the whole 
South, is prohibited, as are also the lotteries 
that have been so many leeches on the State 
for many years. The new Constitution estab- 
lishes the Australian system of secret voting, 
which has already been adopted by two-thirds 
of the States in the Union, and it makes the 
radical departure of allowing three-fourths of a 
jury to pronounce a valid verdict in civil suits. 
While this last is but following the example of 
some of the newer States, it is, nevertheless, 
significant of the drift of public sentiment on 
the jury question and points to the day when 
the old custom of requiring unanimous verdicts 
will be abolished. Scarcely less notable is the 
provision that puts an end to special legislation 
for all the towns and cities of the State. Prob- 
ably the provisions that will result in the most 
bitter fighting are those controlling corpora- 
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tions. Just how they will be applied cannot be 
predicted until the poe wli meets, but as 
they very greatly restrict the field of corporate 
effort some interesting developments may be 
expected. The principal fault to be found with 
the new instrument is the effort that has been 
made to incorporate all kinds of legislation in 
it. The new Constitution is undoubtedly 
better than the one it supplants; but it would 
have been still better had it been condensed 
and less lumbered up with provisions that are 
too experimental to deserve a place in the 
fundamental law of a great commonwealth. 


THE REPUBLICAN LEAGUERS. 


Press Dispatch from Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 
5.—The reélection of Col. Edward McAlpin, 
as President of the State League of Republican 
Clubs to-day, was a foregone conclusion. The 
delegates numbered about six hundred, and 
they made up their mindsthat they must cheer 
every prominent name mentioned in the Con- 
vention in order that complete harmony might 
—— Hence the names of Platt, Blaine, 

arner Miller, and others got any quantity of 
applause. 

The Convention adopted the following plat- 
form : 

First—We announce our adherence to the principles 
formed in the National Convention of 1888. 

Second—We heartily indorse the administration of 
President Harrison, and offer our congratulations to 
the country that so courageous and wise a magistrate 
is at the head of affairs. ; 

Third—Realizing that in the future, as in the past, 
the Republican party is the hope of the country, we 
heartily approve of the principles that it now enunci- 
ates, namely, the protection of American labor, reci- 
procal trade with the civilized world, bringing to our 
shores the articles we cannot produce by placing them 
on the free list and preserving our vast markets for 
the products of our own labor; a bi-metallic curreney 

on sound financial principles that will prctect 
the producer and consumer; a fair ballot and a fair 
count; a generous recognition of the soldier of the 
Republic, his widow, and orphan, by judicious and 
liberal pension laws; the creation of a great navy that 
shall cause our flag to be respected on every sea, and 
the erection of national defenses that shall protect us 
at home; the protection of honest immigration, while 
restraining that of convicts and contract labor. 

Fourth—We denounce Democratic rule in this State 
duriug recent years. The administrationof David B. 
Hill has degraded the Gubernatorial office and 1s a re- 
proach upon the Empire State. 

We demand that ballot reform shall be carried to its 
legitimate conclusion ; we demand that a liberai appro- 
priation be provided for the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position and that the Legislature be congratulated for 
their success in reducing the burdens of taxation ; we 
favor such legislation as will protect home industries 
in this State from prison competition, 


HOSTILE CRITICISM. 

Boston Post (ind.), Aug. 7.—A moderate 
degree of amusement, which is something to 
be grateful for in these days, can be extracted 
by the unprejudiced reader out of the account 
of the proccedings of the New York Republi- 
can League Convention at Syracuse. Gen- 
eral Clarkson was not present, but he sent an 
inspiring message; and the resolutions adopted 
could not have been more typical of the pur- 
poses of the Republican party to-day if he him- 
self had been on hand to write them. These 
resolutions dealt in generalities about the ‘‘ pro- 
tection of American labor” and ‘‘a generous 
recognition of the soldier of the Republic, his 
widow, and his orphan,” and were only re- 
markable for their advocacy of the principle of 
‘* reciprocal trade,” which one might take to 
be the Republican version of free trade were it 
not for a qualifying clause—‘‘ bringing to our 
shores the articles we cannot produce by 
placing them on the free list and preserving 
our vast markets for the products of our labor ” 
—enunciating the great principle of ‘‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose.” Organizer-in-Chief 
Clarkson, in the message to which we have re- 
ferred, emphasized his belief in the efficacy of 
League clubs, for the direction of which, it will 
be remembered, he compiled a primer not 
long ago. It is his opinion that ‘‘the Ameri- 
can people have never been in a more inquir- 
ing and receptive mood than now,” and that if 
they only be supplied with League literature, 
presenting ‘“‘the Republican argument on 
every hearthstone,” victory next year will be 
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within reach. Doubtless Mr. Clarkson agrees 
with the gentleman who delivered the address 
of welcome to Syracuse, and who declared that 
‘‘the more a man knows the more likely he is 
to vote the Republican ticket.” It is in this 
sublime spirit of confidence that the ex-Heads- 
man, who is not only President of the League, 
but also Chairman (vice Quay, resigned) of the 
National Committee, intends to find his way 
by proxy to every hearthstone. ‘‘ That these 
are the facts”—to quote once more the ad- 
dress of welcome—‘is our pride and our 
boast.” But we have ancient authority for 
saying that pride goeth before a fall. 


INGALLS ON THE NEGRO. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Aug. 8.—Ex-Senator 
Ingalls is reported as saying to an Atlanta 
audience the other evening that it had been a 
mistake to enfranchise the negro, and that the 
people of the North would uphold white supre- 
macy just as zealously as the Southern people 
do, if the former were where the latter are. 

For years past Republicanism has been a 
creed of just two articles: First, ‘‘a free bal- 
lot and a fair count,” meaning a full deposit 
and count for the Republican party of the 
negro vote in the Southern States ; and, second, 
a tariff for spoiliation with incidental revenue. 
Mr. Ingalls at Atlanta repudiated the first half 
of the creed. He virtually admitted that, in 
his understanding of it, the Republican party 
had been demanding a free ballot and a fair 
count for the negro in the Southern States not 
as a matter of principle, but asa matter of 
party policy—because the negro in the South- 
ern States votes the Republican ticket, and 
would send some Republicans to Congress and 
give some electoral votes to Republican candi- 
dates for the Presidency if he were quite free 
to vote, and if his vote were always counted as 
cast. According to the Ingalls doctrine it is 
right enough to deprive a man of his vote, or 
miscount it, if he doesn’t happen to vote the 
right way. 


FORMER UTTERANCES RECALLED. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), Aug. 8.—It isa 
little strange that twenty-five years after the 
close of the war, Northern men should be as 
seriously divided over the color line as South- 
ernmen. Ex-Senator Ingalls boldly asserts in 
his Chautauqua speech that enfranchisement of 
the negro wasa mistake. The Force Bill went 
down, he says, because it was not championed 
by the masses of Northern people. They 
realized that if they lived in the South they 
would do just as Southern people have done. 
Senator Ingalls himself was paired against the 
Force Bill when it came to a vote in the Senate. 
This sudden change in his attitude created con- 
siderable comment. Eighteen months ago 
Senator Ingalls delivered a caustic tirade 
against the South. He had occasion to lecture 
our people for their injustice to the negro. At 
that time Senator Ingalls went on to say that 
the line of cleavage between the whites and 
blacks is becoming more distinct. There is 
neither amalgamation, nor absorption, nor 
assimilation. Senator Ingalls declared that 
there was no natural affinity between the 
races. That solution of the problem was 
impossible. In the light of his Atlanta 
speech, in which he admits that if Northern 
men had lived in the South they would 
have fought the Force Bill, how strange 
and arrogant does his Senate speech sound. 
On 23d January, 1890, Senator Ingalls expressed 
his surprise that gratitude for the negro’s faith- 
fulness did not protect him from ‘‘ the hideous 
and indescribable wrongs and crimes of which 
they have been fora quarter of a century the 
guiltless and unresisting victims.” Senator 
Ingalls then denounced the suppression of the 
negro vote as a ‘‘nullification of the Constitu- 
tion,” and a “‘ violation of the natural rights of 
man.” Senator Ingalls then went on to say 
that this policy in the South would bring 
trouble. The States, he said, could not with- 
draw the suffrage. 

Senator Ingalls closed that remarkable and 
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bloodthirsty speech by appealing to the South 
to try the experiment of justice: 


Stack your arms, he said, and open your ballot boxes, 
and, if after the experiment has been fully tried ** it 
appears that the African race is incapable of civiliza- 
tion ; if it appears that the complexion burnt upon him 
by an Indian sun 1s incompatible with freedom, I will 
pledge myself to consult with you about some measure 
of so tic bes problem, but untilthen nothing can be 
done. The citizenship of the negro must be absolutely 
recognized. His right to vote must be admitted. These 
are essential preliminaries—conditions precedent to any 
consideration of the ulterior and fundamental question 
of race supremacy or race equality in the United 
States, North or South.” 

Are we to understand, by Senator Ingalls’s 
admission in Atlanta, that the experiment has 
been tried, and that enfranchisement of the 
negro was a mistake? Such were his words. 
Such seems to have been his meaning. 


FOREIGN. 


POLITICAL BAROMETER OF EUROPE. 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Aug. 8.—When 
Lord Salisbury lately declared that the Euro- 
pean situation was more peaceful than ever 
before, the assurance was received with doubts, 
which every succeeding day has only strength- 
ened. This skepticism reflects the enormous 
change in tone that opinion in Europe has 
undergone since the beginning of the year. 
When this so-called year of salvation opened, 
the European sky hung full of fiddles, All the 
anxieties of former years disappeared, and in 
the excess of joy over the pacific tendencies 
that were unexpectedly revealed in the German 
Emperor’s character, every one forgot the 
uninterrupted armaments that with inexorable 
logic were hurrying Europe onward to a gen- 
eral war. There was talk even of disarma- 
ment. All doubts were laughed away, and the 
political barometer of Europe stood very high. 
Even the dangerous and senseless experiment 
of the Empress Friedrich’s visit to Paris and its 
risky fiasco had no effect. Not until a few 
weeks ago was a variation in the political 
barometer noticeable: but now it has fallen so 
low that the weatherwise are predicting a 
storm. Theturning point was reached when 
the French squadron. visited Cronstadt and the 
Frenchmen were given a brilliant reception by 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. Involuntarily, 
one recalls the expression of the greatest expert 
in European politics in the Jast speech that he 
made as Imperial Chancellor: ‘‘ I put no faith 
in the Russian press: but the words of the 
Emperor Alexander I believe and trust abso- 
lutely.” It was no longer the press, no longer 
the solitary journalist inspired by some official 
protector involved in party politics; it was 
the Czar, himself, who, in no dubious 
fashion gave significant expression to his 
profound sympathy for France.. In_ this 
connection another declaration of the same 
great statesman should be borne in mind: 
‘*The probability of a French attack on us 
arises as soon as France has any reason to 
believe in her superiority over us. Then, I 
believe, war will certainly come. The convic- 
tion of superiority may be based on alliances 
that France may make, or on the superiority 
of her armaments.” The alliance that was 
dreaded above everything, the prevention of 
which Bismarck designated as the chief aim of 
German diplomacy—that very alliance with 
Russia had now become an evident reality. It 
is idle, in the face of this fact, to appeal to the 
unquestionable love of peace of the great 
majority of Frenchmen. ‘* Whoever knows 
French history,” as Bismarck said in 1887, 
‘* must observe that the decisions of France on 
momentous occasions is made by the energetic 
minority, and not by the whole people, or the 
great majority.” The admonition of Gam- 
betta, ‘‘ Never speak of war; but think of it 
always,” signalizes the French situation still. 
As regards the tendencies and plans of the 
Czar, the illusions that Bismarck fostered, 
with a shrewd but transparent object, concern- 
ing the aversion of Alexander III. to an aggres- 
sive war have long since been dispelled. The 
political barometer of Europe has gone down 
for very good reasons, 
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COLONIZATION OF FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Casimir Sergy in Le Petit Journal, Paris, 
July 19.—In a country like France,where thrift 
is a national virtue, and the capitalization of 
profits proceeds ata more rapid rate than in 
any other land, it is a prime economical neces- 
sity that a part of the public savings shall be 
exported every year, and it is a matter of 
national interest that this stream of capital 
should be directed toward the French colonies. 
To place his money in some reproductive enter- 
prise in a French colony—the building of rail- 
roads or canals, the exploitation of mines or 
forests, the establishment of manufactures, or 
the bringing of virgin soil into cultivation—is, 
in a double sense, the part of a good French- 
man; for, as has been completely demonstrated, 
the colonization of capital is as profitable to 
the mother country as to the colonies. Itisa 
good business operation, since asum that would 
return three or four or five per cent., at the 
outside, when invested in France, will produce 
ten to twenty per cent. in a colonial enterprise. 

It has been estimated that more than twenty- 
five milliards of French capital have been 
invested abroad, and is represented by bonds 
and shares of Spanish, Portuguese, Austrian, 
Hnngarian, and other railrods, the securities 
of all sorts of industrial enterprises, such as the 
Suez Canal Company, steamship lines, mining 
companies, etc., and in foreign municipal and 
Government bonds. The result of this is that 
foreign countries pay us nearly a milliard and 
a half of interest on investments that could not 
have been made at home without still further 
lowering the rate of interest, which has been 
constantly sinking ever since the beginning of 
the century, just because of the growth of pub- 
lic wealth and the accumulation of money. 

Without in the least advising the displace- 
ment of funds invested in foreign securities, I 
wish to direct the attention, for the future, of 
both petty and large capitalists to the advantages 
of colonial investments. It is known that our 
country Saves annually two milliards of francs. 
It would possible, while keeping the moiety 
for the improvement of our internal, industrial, 
and agricultural equipment, to place as much 
as a milliard per annum in colonial enterprises 
that in twenty years would double the national 
fortune. In colonizing their capital, French 
capitalists would have a source of revenue 
more productive and safer than investments in 
foreign securities. In our colonies we are at 
home, under our own system of laws. We can 
watch over the administration and rely on an 
impartial justice. These advantages are not 
found in foreign countries, especially when 
they think they have no further need of us or 
can safely disregard the claims of our citizens. 
Whoever recalls the long list of failures of 
foreign Governments and foreign enterprises 
in which French capital has been engulfed will 
not hesitate to give the preference to our own 
colonies,daughters growing up by their mother’s 
side, which will render back tenfold, like the 
colonies of England, all that we give to them. 


RUMORED SALE OF MOZAMBIQUE, 


L'Indépendance Belge, July 17.—A curious 
rumor has gained circulation in England in the 
last few days. In certain circles the assertion 
is made that the Portuguese Government, in 
order to surmount its financial difficulties and 
put an end tothe economical crisis, has decided 
to cede one of its most important South Afri- 
can colonies to Great Britain for a price. It is 
reported to have offered to transfer Mozam- 
bique for a consideration of eight millions ster- 
ling. This story ought to be received with the 
greatest caution. The patriotic, if not chau- 
vinistic, rage that was excited in Lisbon and 
Oporto by British pretensions on the Zambesi 
and the Shire cannot be forgotten. The diffi- 
culty with England on this score not only 
caused the fall of three Ministries in succession, 
but for a moment menaced the existence of the 
reigning dynasty. It can hardly be supposed, 
under such circumstances, that the Lisbon 
Cabinet dreams of obtaining the sanction of 
public opinion to the cession of a colony of 
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which the Portuguese have been the undisputed 
masters from the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, and which has been the nucleus 
and is the principal centre of their African do- 
minions. Abreu would be playing a very risky 
game, and one that might turn out advan- 
tageously for the Republican party, now 
momentarily held in check. 





THE MADAGASCAR INCIDENT. 


Courrier des EtatsUnis, New York, Aug. 5. 
—Letters from Madagascar are full of details 
and comments on the exeguatur question, 
which has been reopened in consequence of 
the recent arrival at Tananarivo of a German 
consul, Herr von Tappenbeck. The telegraph 
has announced the failure of the pourparlers 
on this subject between M. Bompart, French 
Resident-General, and Premier Rainilairivony. 
M. Bompart, on the strength of the Treaty of 
1885, contends properly that exeguaturs should 
be demanded by foreign consuls through the 
medium of the French Residency. Rainilaia- 
rivony invokes, it appears, the concession 
made by M. Le Myre de Vilers in 1887, when 
the exeguatur question was raised by the con- 
sul of the United States. The Hova Prime 
Minister, unhappily, is encouraged in his re- 
sistance by the perfidious campaign carried on 
against France by the journal of the Protes- 
tant missionaries, the Madagascar Times, 
which not long ago began to issue an edition 
in the Hova language. This paper attempts 
to show that M. Le Myre de Vilers, at the 
time of the incident of the American consul, 
wrote a confidential letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter in which he recognized the right of the 
Malagasy Government to issue exeguaturs 
directly to consuls. From this the English 
casuists draw the conclusion that, since the 
British Government had no cognizance of this 
pretended letter, the convention concluded 
between France and England is rendered 
invalid by its having been obtained by conceal- 
ing an arrangement that became an integral 
part of the Treaty of December, 1885. It is 
certainly true that M. Le Myre de Vilers, by 
reason of the ill-will shown by England until 
the recognition of our protectorate was ob- 
tained by M. Ribot, was compelled to resign 
himself to not exacting from the Hova Gov- 
ernment the formal execution of the Treaty of 
1885 in the matter of exeguaturs. Still he 
wrote no such letter as is spoken of by the 
Madagascar Times. Yet all means are fair, 
for these fanatical adversaries of French influ- 
ence, that will serve to envenom our relations 
with the Hovas, even when they run the risk 
of plunging their pretended protégés into some 
catastrophe. 





THE HAYTIAN EXECUTIONS, 


New York Herald, Aug. 11.—Hayti has on 
hand one of the most significant experiments, 
and it has fallen to her lot to solve the vexed 
question of the black man’s ability to run a 
Government with his own unaided brains. 
What have, in this country, been regarded as 
the cruelties and excesses of President Hippo- 
lyte, at this distance, we may criticise without 
the prejudice which exists in Port au Prince. 
At any rate, we have entertained a sincere 
regret that Hippolyte thought it necessary to 
resort to such extreme measures as the exter- 
mination of his opponents by wholesale 
slaughter. We are told in his defense, how- 
ever, that the period to which we refer was a 
serious and dangerous crisis; that the terrific 
harshness of Hippolyte’s methods was de- 
manded by the exigency; that, had he failed 
to show an iron hand and to crush his adversa- 
ries last May, the wholecity would have been 
given upto riot and pillage; that, in a word, 
the sacrifice of a few lives at that time averted 
a disaster of the most appalling character. It 
is freely admitted that there is a popular rest- 
lessness in Hayti which is ominous. Peace, 
such as it is, reigns, but it is the dangerous lull 
which forbodes the storm. Hayti lacks neither 
good intentions nor patriotism, but she is want- 
ing in the stability which general intelligence 
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and a thoughtful public opinion can alone 
afford. She has other revolutions ahead of her, 
and will continue to be volcanic until her peo- 
ple become disciplined by school books and 
schools, 





COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


BIMETALLISM EXPOUNDED. 


The Financier, New York, Aug. 10.—The 
remarks of a bank president on subjects of 
financial importance are always interesting. In 
answer to the question, ‘‘Is a_ bimetallic 
standard possible?” President Wm. P. St. 
John, of the Mercantile National, says: 


The learned professors of political economy of Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge, Oxford, and Liége are a unit in the 
conclusion that no other positively fair standard of 
value than that represented by ihe two metals, gold 
and silver, atan appointed ratio, can be found. Bal- 
four, Secretary of Ireland, and the conspicuous Tory 
in England, pt Aan Salisbury, ina speech delivered be- 
fore the English Parliament in April, 1890, ventured 
the opinion that not one political economist of repute 
could be found who would stake his reputation upon 
the theory that a bimetallic relation of money may not 
be established and maintained; furthermore, equally 
free coinage of gold and silver, at a valuation for silver 
that would make the silver in our dollar worth 103 
cents in gold, was the coinage law of France from 
1803 to 1870 without a break, and resulted in a coinage 
of $1,447,000,000 of gold, and $917,000,000 of silver coin 
at the mints of France in the period, and a greater 
accumulation of either or both in France, than any- 
where else in the world. é 


Mr. St. John grants that there can be but 
one standard, but that the dollar is of roocents 
in either metal. As an illustration he pro- 
duced a silver certificate, exchangeable for 
silver dollars; a greenback, which promises 
to pay dollars of the United States; a treasury 
note, which promises to pay dollars in coin, 
either gold or silver; and a National bank 
note, which promises to pay dollars, but does 
not specify whether gold, or silver, or other 
lawful money of the United States : 

These are all different in their degrees of legal tender 
function, and yet who having them in his possession 


can tell the difference, or would hesitate to accept 
them for any debt which is owing to him? The dollar 


‘is thus the standard, in this country, irrespective of 


what may be the standard set up by any other nation. 
The whole question of the wisdom of reopening our 
mints to silver,as from the foundation of the mint 
until 1873, is, therefore, merely this: Can the United 
States, with the assured assistance of the mints of India 
and the money use of silver elsewhere in the East, and 
with the European and American consumption in the 
arts and for subsidiary coinage, absorb the world’s spare 
production of silver annually, and yet maintain gold in 
concurrent circulation as our money? The experience 
of France alone for seventy years is ample demonstra, 
tion that we can, 


TWO VALUES OF SILVER. 


The National View, Washington, Aug. 8.— 
The value of silver as money and its value as a 
commercial commodity are distinct and unlike. 
But there is a disposition extant to confound 
them and thus mislead the people as to money 
itself. So, when silver, as a commodity, is 
lower in value than the silver dollar, the at- 
tempt is made to charge the loss on the com- 
modity to the silver dollar, which ranke as 
money and is inno way responsible for com- 
mercial depreciation. There is no sense in 
this. The commodity may depreciate and 
fluctuate in value, but silver money cannot. 
That is fixed by law and remains unchanged. 
It will always pay debts and taxes at its face 
value, and if silver was monetized, as it should 
be, you would not hear the goldbugs say silver 
is a cheap money. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Railway Age, Chicago, Aug. 8.—There are 
two factions among the friends of silver: the 
agricultural and the mining. The agriculturists 
know that their interest has long suffered 
depression, but, not recognizing that the cause 
lies in the enhanced cost of labor, supplies, and 
living, set down their injuries to a supposed 
scarcity of money. Thus they are friends of 
silver, but would be willing to accept any kind 
of money authorized by Congress. The other 
faction, the silver producers, want free coinage 
so as to improve the profits of their business. 
These latter, while starting from the sound 
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assumption that the maintenance of the double 
standard is essential to the requirements of the 
world, and also holding the impregnable posi- 
tion that free coinage is essential to the double 
standard, introduce confusion by arguing that 
it is the duty of the Government to at once 
open its mints to silver. The one condition 
indispensable to the maintenance of the double 

rd is ignored. This is, that the arrange- 
ment shall be participated in by a sufficient 
number of other nations to prevent a conges- 
tion of silver in this country, the effect of 
which would be to depress silver below the 
coinage valuation. There must be a uniform 
valuation of silver the world over, otherwise 
this country would be swamped with the white 
metal, the value of which would be depressed 
in proportion to the over-supply. Gold would 
then be ata premium. The miners in the end 
would be the chief sufferers. 





EUROPE’S NEED FOR WHEAT. 


New York Evening Post, Aug. 10.—Mr. W. 
E. Bear, the well-known English writer on 
agricultural statistics, supplies to Bradstreet’s 
a “rough estimate” of the shortage in the 
wheat harvests of Europe this year, and of the 
sources of supply from other parts of the 
world. Mr. Bear’s estimate, it should be 
noted, takes account of the short rye crop as 
an element in calculating the demand for 
wheat. He begins with Russia, whose wheat 
production last year (including Poland) was 
about 212,000.000 bushels, and her exports 
about 90,000,000 bushels. This year Mr. Bear 
thinks her crop will not be over 180,000,000 
bushels and her exports not above 40,000,000. 
Austria-Hungary falls short this year 27,000,000 
bushels as compared with last year. The coun- 
try will not be able to spare more than 8,000,- 
ooo bushels. Roumania has a good crop 
and may be able to spare 30,000,000 bushels. 
Bulgaria and Servia may export 12,000,000 
bushels. The power of the exporting coun- 
tries of Europe to supply the importing coun- 
tries is thus set down at 90,000,000 bushels as 
a@ maximum. The importing countries will 
have a deficiency of 371,000,000 bushels, so 
that Europe in the aggregate will be under the 
necessity of importing 281,000,000 bushels. 
What countries can supply this amount? Mr. 
Bear thinks that India may furnish 33,000,000 
and the United States 144,000,000, leaving still 
a shortage of 104,000,000 to be looked for in 
Australia, South America, Canada, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, etc. Mr. Kains Jackson shows that 
this wheat requirement of Europe will call for 
ship room of 5,600,000 bushels per week 
average for the whole year. 

THE EDITOR’S COMMENT. 

Bradstreet’s, New York, Aug. 8.—This re- 
port is an extremely bullish one, when Mr. 
Bear’s well-known care and conservatism are 
taken into account. It will be observed how 
guardedly reference is made to the probable 
effect of the short crop of rye in the central 
and eastern countries of Europe. Even 
allowing 160,000,000 bushels of wheat for ex- 
port from the United States (to Europe) and 
33,000,000 bushels from India, there would re- 
main fully 88,000,000 bushels to be supplied 
by such other countries as may be found to 
have wheat to spare. 


RUSSIAN RESTRICTION OF EXPORTS DEMANDED. 


New York Times, Aug. 11.—The failure of 
the crops in Russia is, of course, a matter of 
great interest to our dealers, and, what is of 
much more importance, to our farmers. It is 
curious to consider that the political demands 
of an American Alliance may be mitigated by 
the fact that the wheat crop in Russia has 
failed. In Russia itself the political results are 
likely to be even more serious, as may be seen 
by considering the demands that are already 
made upon the Russian Government to pro- 
hibit the exportation of grain, or to discourage 
it by the imposition of an export duty. The 
agitation is superfluous. If the demand, in 
Russia itself for Russian grain is greater than 
elsewhere, the grain will not be exported, while 
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an attempt to prevent its exportation will bring 
about the evil it is meant to cure by raising 
the price of grain to the Russian consumer. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





BRUSSELS LABOR CONGRESS. 


New York Herald Cable Dispatch, Aug. 6.— 
The Brussels International Labor Congress, 
or, as it is now called, the International Social- 
ist Workmen’s Congress, will assemble on 
Sunday, the 16th inst. In spite of miserable 
management and intrigue on the part of the 
ruling spirits in the affair, the meeting will be 
largely attended and important. Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Spain, Italy, and, for 
the first time, Poland will be represented, and 
a contingent from the United States is likewise 
expected. The following are some of the sub- 
jects to be discussed : 

1. The present condition of the laws protecting 
workers from the national and international point of 
view, and the meansto be employed to render such 
laws more effective. 

2. The right of coalition, how is it secured? The in- 


ternational aspect of strikes, boycotting, and the trade 
union movement. 


3. What is the position and duty of the working 
classes with respect to militarism ? 

4. The attitude which the organized workers of all 
countries should assume with regard to the Jewish 

uestion. (Proposed by the American Union of 

orkers speaking the Hebrew language.) 

5. How Parliamentarism and universal suffrage can 
be utilized to the advantage of the socialist workers’ 
cause. The tactics which should be employed so 
as to bring about the emancipation of the workers, and 
the — by which this can be realized. (Dutch 
pro \ 

6. On the alliance of workmen's Socialist parties with 
the middle-class political parties. 

7. On the suppression of piece work. 

8. The first of May international celebration to be 
consecrated to the principle of the eight-hour working 
day and the international regulation of labor, together 
with the universal affirmation to be made by the prole- 
tariat in favor ofthe maintenance of peace among all 
nations. 

The grievance of the English is that the 
Labor party, or a few individuals who manage 
these affairs, have taken upon themselves, 
without consulting those concerned, to open 
negotiations with the Marxist party, and per- 
suaded the latter to send delegates to Brussels. 
To obtain this result the committee had to 
abandon the four rules they had pledged them- 
selves to enforce when at the Possibilist Con- 
gress. Now the Belgians appear as holding 
two mandates, one from the Possibilists and 
another from the Marxists. 

Numerous protests were made, and finally 
the English Trade-Union Congress, represent- 
ing 700,000 English trade unionists, decided to 
abstain from sending delegates. Nor is it 
likely that many individual English societies 
will be represented, as a circular issued by the 
Brussels committee appears to be worded with 
the express purpose of keeping trade unionists 
away. The Congress is no longer called the 
International Workmen’s Congress, but the 
International Socialist Workmen’s Congress. 
The trade unionists who are not socialists may, 
therefore, feel themselves no longer concerned, 
nor is there a conciliatory sentence in the cir- 
cular or an argument or a reason given to in- 
duce trade unionists to come. 





THE LABOR PARTY IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 


New York Tribune, Aug. 8.—New South 
Wales, the senior coleny of Australia, will live 
henceforth in the annals of labor as the first 
great electorate that by popular vote has 
conferred the balance of legislative power 
upon the workingman’s party. At the 
last general election the Ministerialists, 
under Sir Henry Parkes, who represents the 
English-born and Free-trade element of the 
colony, were only able to obtain 51 seats, 
whereas the Australian-born, Protectionist, 
and Separatist vote, under Mr. Dibbs, won 57. 
Besides this, there was a contingent of no less 
than 26 Labor representatives and 3 Independ- 
ents who secured seats in the House. Inasmuch 
as the Labor representatives had declared them- 
selves as being in favor of Protectionism, and 
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of not only Separatist but even Republican 
principles, there was every reason to suppose 
that they would vote with Mr. Dibbs and effect 
an alliance with his party. To the astonish- 
ment of all, they have thrown the weight of 
their influence in the opposite direction. On 
the vote of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
th 29 Labor representatives voted not against, 
but with the Cabinet, which thereby won a 
signal victory over Mr. Dibbs. What the 
price may be which Sir Henry Parkes and his 
Government have paid for the support of the 
Labor party remains to be seen. But, in view 
of the fact that the Government now holds 
office solely by favor of the Labor party, the 
guid pro quo is certain to be extensive. Sir 
Henry is now the trembling bond-slave of 
Labor opportunism, and the dignity of his 
position is not increased by the cynical avowal 
of Mr. Black, the leader of the Parliamentary 
Labor contingent, that the Government will be 
supported by the workingman’s party ‘‘as far 
as it suits their purposes.” ‘That party domi- 
nates the situation, and Mr. Black has already 
announced that it is not at all likely to use its 
influence in favor of the Federation scheme. 
In fact, the programme of Mr. Black and of 
his twenty-eight followers is delightfully 
simple. They will get all they can for the 
laboring man out of Sir Henry Parkes, and if 
the latter at any time resists they will put in 
another Government more ready to accede to 
their demands. In view of the fact that this 
is the first occasion on which Labor has held 
the balance of power in any Legislature, the 
use which it is making of that power cannot 
fail to prove of interest to the whole civilized 
world. 


THE GRAND ARMY. 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 

Army and Navy Journal, New York, Aug. 
8.—The ‘‘silver anniversary” of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—the twenty - fifth 
National Encampment of the Order—was 
held at Detroit, Mich., and was a more than 
usually patriotic occasion. Detroit extended a 
magnificent hospitality to the thousands of 
visiting veterans and made a gala week of it. 
A lively contest arose over the question whether 
a separate department should be created in the 
South for the negro members of the G. A. R., 
and such a division was recommended by Com- 
mander-in-Chief Veazey in his opening re- 
marks. This recommendation was referred to 
a committee, who reported against it, a 
minority report in its favor being also pre- 
sented. The majority report was accepted 
with a few dissenting voices. The contest 
over the election of officers resulted in the 
choice of John Palmer, of Albany, N. Y., as 
commander-in-chief. 











THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Detroit Tribune, Aug. 7.—In all the Depart- 
ment of New York there is no more popular or 
widely known Grand Army man than Captain 
John Palmer, the newly-elected Commander- 
in-Chief. His services on behalf of the Grand 
Army and of old soldiers in general entitle him 
to the recognition he has received. Captain 
Palmer was born on March 22, 1842, and on 
Sept. 10, 1861, enlisted as a private in Company 
B, Ninety-first NewYork Volunteers. He served 
throughout the war with that regiment, until 
discharged on July 3, 1865. During his time 
of service he was promoted through the ranks 
of corporal, sergeant, sergeant-major, second 
lieutenant, fisrt lieutenant, and acting adjutant 
to captain. He participated in every battle in 
which his regiment was engaged. At the assault 
on Port Hudson Captain Palmer received a 
severe injury to his spine, which has since 
proved a cause of great suffering to him. After 
returning from the war, Captain Palmer, in 
1868, entered the business of painting and dec- 
orating, and has made a success of it. He is 
vice-president of the Master Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Association of the United States. 
He is known as a man who never gives up 
when he starts in a fight, and everything that 
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he undertakes to do is very likely to be accom. 
plished. When the Grand Army was organized, 
in 1869, he became a charter member of Lew 
Benedict Post, the first one formed in his sec- 
tion of the State. He was three times elected 
commander of the Post, and has also held the 
office of department commander. In 1879, at 
the National encampment held in Albany, he 
was made senior vice commander-in-chief. 





NO FUSION WITH THE GRAY. 


Richmond Times, Aug. 8.—The Grand Army 
of the Republic has expressed itself as opposed 
to any affiliation with the men of the South who 
wore the gray. The veterans of the South, 
who have heretofore on several occasions 
shown rather doubtful taste in being so eager 
to shake hands with their late opponents who 
wore the blue, will now understand more 
clearly the actual state of feeling against them, 
and it is hoped that their self-respect and 
manhood will in future prevent them from 
again manifesting too great anxiety to bridge 
the bloody chasm. In fact, to the average 
Confederate mind there has always been some- 
thing rather abhorrent in these so-called fra- 
ternal minglings of the gray and blue. The 
cry of ‘‘ no fusion,” raised by the Detroit G. 
A. R.’s, should remove all lingering hopes of 
the dawning of the day of union and amity 
between the foes of a quarter-century ago. Let 
the gray, therefore, resolve henceforth to give 
the blue a wide berth, and while they go their 
way let us go ours. We have got along 
very well without them for thirty years, and 
can get on without them equally as well for 
thirty years longer, and by that time very few 
on either side will be surviving. As business 
men we can meet our fellow business men of 
the North, transact our business with them and 
go about our business. But as representatives 
of the varioys States whichso recently met “‘ in 
deadly hate the one against the other,” let us 
keep on our side of the line, and accord to our 
enemies the same privilege. 





THE RACE QUESTION, 


New York Herald, Aug. 9.—A curious ques- 
tion was unexpectedly brought up at the Grand 
Army reunion by some Northern veterans who 
have settled in Louisiana. In some of the 
Southern States the colored veterans largely 
outnumber the whites. As a consequence there 
is disgruntlement. The white soldiers de- 
manded that a separate department be provided 
in these States. They insisted that the race 
prejudice is so strong that it would be unprofit- 
able for whites and blacks to commingle ona 
social equality. Feeling ran so high that the 
whites threatened to leave the Grand Army 
rather than submit to what they regard as an 
indignity. 

The question is as complex as most puzzles 
are, There are two distinct sides to it, and it 
is easy to see the force of the arguments used 
by both parties. First, there is the theoretical 
side. Here it may be said that the negro and 
the white maa shared with equal fortitude the 
dangers of the campaign. From this fact the 
deduction is drawn that, since there is no color 
line in courage, there ought to be none in an 
organization in which both whites and blacks 
are members. The black man fought for the 
cause in which we were all interested, and 
therefore, since the war is over, both colors 
should fraternize. Then comes the practical 
side. Outside of the veteran organization, the 
social equality of the two races is not admitted, 
because it does not exist. Why, then, it is 
asked, should this equality be enforced inside 
the organization? These races keep apart. 
Whether it is a prejudice which is unworthy, or 
whether it is grounded in certain natural in- 
stincts not to be suppressed or disregarded, the 
fact remains. The colored man’s rights are to 
be respected and defended, but the race feeling 
is so strong at present that the two colors find 
it impossible to mingle. It is especially un- 
comfortable when the blacks are in the major- 
ity and the white minority must submit to their 
dictation, The problem is an odd one, but the 
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Detroit veterane decided to hang on to the 
theory of social equality, and to let the practi- 
cal difficulties slide. That was a very interest- 
ing decision, 


A TROUBLESOME ISSUE. 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, Aug. 7.—As 
the negroes were welcomed to the Federal 
armies, they appear entitled to its veteran 
privileges; but, on the other hand, the claim is 
made that the G. A. R. is a social organiza- 
tion, and that the white members do not relish 
social mixture with the negroes. These ob- 
jecting members are all Northern men, and 
their opposition to being thrown socially with 
the negroes where the latter are numerous is 
only additional proof, if such was needed, that 
the Northerner, while theoretically favoring 
negro equality, practically refuses to accept it 
whenever it is unpleasant to him. 


SUBJECT OF THE DISPUTE. 

Houston Post, Aug. 6.—It seems strange 
that after twenty-five years of existence, with- 
out the mention of the ‘‘ color line” in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the question has 
at last forced its way into the organization. 
Commander Hedges, of the department of 
Louisiana, is quoted as saying that unless the 
matter is straightened out during this encamp- 
ment there will not be a white member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic south of the Ohio 
orthe Potomac a year hence. It seems that 
28,000 colored men enlisted in the Union army 
from Louisiana alone, and they claim that they 
were regularly enlisted and therefore had all 
the rights of ex-soldiers toform posts. They 


| have nine posts in the State with a membership 


of 1,000, but they claim that they are not 
recognized by the commander of their State 
department. They furthermore say that they 
do not want social recognition and that the 
organization is not a social one, ‘‘ but a 
historic and fraternal one.” The final outcome 
will be watched with considerable interest. 


GEN. VEAZeY’S DECISION OVERRULED. 

New York Tribune, Aug. 10.—Unhappily 
throughout a wide region, the negro’s indivi- 
dual prestige has improved little in twenty- 
five years. The conflict that vindicated his 
rights as a human being could not regulate his 
social privilege, and the present embarrass- 
ment shows how insidiously evil prejudice has 
spread. The negro Grand Army posts in 
Mississippi and Louisiana which the white 
posts are trying to override may therefore 
well utter a protest. In the North the negroes 
have chosen to organize separately, but they 
attend white meetings and are considerately 
treated. In the South, however, it seems 
that nobody can live long without bowing to 
Southern bias. General Veazey’s idea of solv- 
ing the difficulty by making a_ separate 
department of the Southern negro posts would 
keep whole the minor organizations and rob 
the whites ‘of the pretext for injustice, but it 
would destroy completely the faint hope the 
negro may have entertained of the toleration 
that belongs to companionship. in arms. For 
this latter reason it has not found favor at the 
Encampment. Moreover, the rules of the 
order are against it, and the claim that the ne- 
groes themselves desire the change is disputed. 
It now remains to be seen whether the white 
members will copy their dusky comrades’ laud- 
able trait of acquiesence or carry out the 
threat of wholesale resignation. 


THE SPIRIT OF SLAVERY. 


Chieago Inter Ocean, Aug. 6.—The Grand 
Army has met the public expectation. The 
American people would have been shocked 
and humiliated had that organization given its 
sanction to the color prejudice. In defending 
the Union the members of it were also break- 
ing the shackles of the slave, and to tarnish 
the glory of such high service to the cause of 
humanity at this late day by showing the essen- 
tial spirit of slavery in their own official pro- 
ceedings would be to tarnish their own record, 
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COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


Pittsburgh Times Aug. 8.—The negro sol- 
dier earned his right to a place in the Grand 
Army of the Republic, where the white soldier 
earned his, with his life upon the hazard. 
Their blood mingled on many a battlefield, 
shed in the same cause, The tie that binds 
the Grand Army together is neither black nor 
white. It is red, and those who have given of 
their veins to it in the comradeship of war are 
not to be denied the comradeship of peace. 


THE NEGRO’S TRUE FRIENDS. 


Augusta Chronicle, Aug. 6.—There was an 
irrepressible conflict between freedom and 
slavery. The Republicans themselves demon- 
Strate in this instance that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict between whites and blacks, 
and that you cannot mix the races in the social 
relations of life. The color line is drawn 
against the blacks even by the Republicans. 

Southern white men, while enforcing their 
higher civilization and drawing the color line 
in the social relations between the races, are, 
as a class, humane, just, and magnanimous to 
the colored people. They understand their 
characteristics, They appreciate their worth. 
They reward their merit. While insisting 
upon the color line in social matters, the South- 
ern people are better friendsto the negroes 
than their Northern fellow-citizens. 


A WISE DECISION, 


Charleston News and Courier, Aug. 8.—The 
decision of the Grand Army of the Republic 
not to authorize the establishment of separate 
departments in the Southern States for colored 
posts was indubitably politic and wise when 
considered with regard to the present position 
of the order, but cannot fail, we think, to 
make serious trouble for it in the near future. 
The organization now consists of about 7,400 
posts with a membership of about 400,000 
men. The whole number of members in the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina is about 3,200, of whom over 1,000 are 
colored. The demand for a separate organiza- 
tion of these colored comrades came from their 
white comrades in the same States, and as 
they number only about 2,000, it is readily seen 
that the color question possesses merely a 
theoretical interest for more than 99-100ths of 
their comrades who are represented in the Con- 
vention. It has been decided accordingly, and, 
as we have said, the decision was manifestly 
politic in the circumstances. For it would 
have been exceedingly embarrassing to the 
members of the order itself and for all those 
whom they represent if the Convention of the 
order had voted, as Comrade Warner said, 
‘to go back on the principles for which we 
bled.” 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 





TASK OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


The Voice (Prohib.), New York, Aug. 13.— 
What is the purpose of the Prohibition party ? 
What is the purpose of any political party? Is 
it not this: to govern the country? If the Pro- 
shibition party is really a political party, and 
not merely a new-fangled style of temperance 
society, then its purpose is to take the reins of 
government into its hands, to administer the 
affairs of this nation—not to administer the 
excise affairs only; not to deal with the drink 
question only; but to administer all the affairs 
of government, and be responsible therefor to 
the people and to the world. A political party 
that is utterly at sea in regard to all affairs of 
government except one—the drink question— 
is a party that is not prepared to govern this 
country. It must carve out some policy which 
it proposes to pursue, and can pursue, with 
substantial unity on questions with which it 
must deal when it comes into power; else it must 
be a failure as a party, and unready for the 





responsibilities it solicits. 
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CATHOLIC ABSTINENCE CONVEN- 
TIO 


Catholic Review, New York, Aug. 15.— The 
meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union in Washington last week was a remark- 
able and successful gathering, and must have 
given the promoters and agents of the liquor 
interest some apprehensions. The two hun- 
dred delegates represented quite an army of 
total abstainers, the great majority earnest 
workers in behalf of personal prohibition. The 
Cardinal’s speech of welcome was felicitous 
and tactful, and while pleasing to the delegates 
did not rasp the feelings of liquor men unnec- 
essarily. Total abstinence is not considered a 
popular idea, but when it can muster such a 
congress for deliberative purposes its propor- 
tions excite attention. 


NOT REPRESENTATIVE. 

Chicago Tribune, Aug. 8.—The resolutions 
which the Convention of Roman Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies passed Thursday at 
Washington in favor of Sunday closing and 
against candidates for office who are favorable 
to the liquor interests would have more force 
and importance if the Convention in question 
represented any considerable proportion of the 
Roman Catholic element. Unfortunately it 
did not, Whole dioceses had hardly any rep- 
resentation. Indeed, outside the three arch- 
dioceses of St. Paul, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia, the membership of the Catholic total 
abstinence societies is dwindling. 


FROM THE CARDINAL’S ADDRESS. 


Associated Press Dispatch, Aug. 5.—Your 
effort and your mission is to declare that intem- 
perance, like treason, ought to be made odious 
in the land; and there is a very close similarity 
between the two, The treasonable man en- 
deavors todethrone the rightful-sovereign, and 
to place in his stead some usurping man, and 
intemperance dethrones reason—for reason is 
the presiding spirit of our soul, and is the ruler 
of our soul, Intemperance comes to destroy 
that peace and harmony in the kingdom of 
God within us, and to create and leave behind 
it nothing but anarchy and confusion. 


ACTION OF THE CONVENTION, 


Chicago Inter Ocean, Aug. 8.—The Conven- 
tion while standing aloof from other temper- 
ance societies, cordially joins Protestants in 
favoring the strict enforcement of Sunday 
laws. Its representatives, while not committing 
themselves to prohibition, would not pass any 
resolution condemning prohibition. The Con- 
vention unanimously pledged itself to support 
candidates for office who favor closing liquor 
saloons on Sunday. Thisis the old position 
of the moderate Catholics, who insist upon 
acting in harmony with other affiliated societies, 
and age for purely church reasons, indepen- 
dently of them. But it is believed that a number 
of the delegates who were anxious to oust the 
clerical control of the society, if certain condi- 
tions had favored the step, would have made a 
different pronouncement. 





A STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


Warren F. Spalding in the Times and 
Register (Medical), New York, Aug. 8.— 
Several years ago Massachusetts recognized 
the fact that some persons who drink to excess 
do so because they are diseased. Unable, at the 
time, to do better, it passed laws which pro- 
vided for the commitment of dipsomaniacs 
and inebriates to the lunatic hospitals, and 
hundreds have been thus dealt with. The 
recognition of the principle was a great step in 
advance. The experiment led to another. 
The State has committed itself fully to the 
treatment of dipsomania as a disease. The 
Massachusetts Hospital for Dipsomanics and 
Inebriates is now in process of erection at Fox- 
borough. The commitments will be made by 
precisely the same methods which now govern 
the commitment of other classes of insane, 
except that it will be alleged that the person is 
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a dipsomaniac or an inebriate. It is required 
that the person committed shall be of good 
character, aside from his inebriety. Asonlya 
small percentage of those who are intoxicated 
frequently are dipsomaniacs, there is great 
likelihood, unless there is the most careful 
scrutiny, that the institution will be burdened 
with persons for whom it was not intended. 
This danger may be easily averted, however, 
and the institution bids fair to do much for the 
scientific treatment of the class for whom it has 
been created. 





WHAT PROHIBITIONISTS FIGHT. 


Stoux Falls Journal, Aug, 8.—The key 
point in the fight upon the drink traffic of to- 
day is not what it is so commonly represented 
to be. The fight is simply a fight between the 
Prohibitionist, on the one hand, and, almost 
solely, the saloonist, on the other. And by 
the saloonist is meant the man who believes 
in and upholds the American saloon. The 
saloon is called American because there is 
nothing like it elsewhere on earth, It is an 
American institution. The fight is not between 
the drinker, the man who thinks he has a right 
to drink alcoholic liquor, and the Prohibition- 
ist. The Prohibitionist doesn’t deny that right; 
the Prohibitionist is not fighting drinking; nor 
is he particularly fighting the illicit drink- 
traffic; he is fighting specifically, emphati- 
cally, and victoriously the saloon traffic. 
The saloon means license; it means legal 
permission, fora money consideration, to en- 
gage in a traffic whose whole trend is to work 
damnation in the community. License, and 
especially high license, gives a privilege to the 
dram-seller, confers a monopoly upon him, ac- 
cording to the size of his license, the price he 
pays for his dreadful privilege. The Prohibi- 
tionist, asa Prohibitionist, means that there 
shall be no traffic in strong drink as a beverage 
under law-sanction, 





REPUBLICAN PROHIBITION. 


Minneapolis Journal, Aug. 6.—Charles A. 
Pollock, the father of North Dakota’s prohi- 
bitory liquor law, has written a letter to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National Prohibition party, in response to the 
request of the latter that he should attend a 
conference at Jamestown to decide upon North 
Dakota’s representation in the next Prohibition 
National Convention and upon State organ- 
ization for the ’92 campaign. Mr. Pollock 
replies that he would not attend the James- 
town meeting except to oppose its object, for 
the reason that North Dakota has Constitu- 
tional prohibition, and is indebted for it to the 
Republican party, and it would be folly to or- 
ganize for a campaign in behalf of what has 
been attained. Mr. Pollock is right. The 
object of the prohibitory organization having 
been accomplished by the Republicans, there 
is no excuse for a State Prohibition party or- 
ganization, except to persist in a foolish effort 
to gain political control of the State. 





SouTH DAKOTA’s PROHIBITION LAW.—Two 
judges in South Dakota, ruling in separate 
cases, have decided that the prohibitory law of 
the State is unconstitutional. Appeals have 
been taken to the Supreme Court, however, 
and these findings of the lower tribunals may 
be reversed. Sucha result is altogether prob- 
able, for the statute in question was prepared 
with great care by experts in such legislation, 
—Vermont Chronicle, Montpelier, Aug. 7. 





A New LICENSE SCHEME.—An_ ordinance 
has been introduced in the Kansas City Coun- 
cil that has at least the merit of novelty. The 
proposition is to tax an individual $20 per 
annum for the privilege of drinking beer only, 
and an additional $5 for drinking whiskey and 
trum, while the champagne-bibber is to be 
assessed $30 per year for consuming the aris- 
tocratic beverage. The ordinance further pro- 
vides that every applicant for a drinking license 
shall have his application countersigned by his 
wife,— Burlington HawkeEye, Aug, 8. 
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A Propuct oF LEGISLATION.—‘‘ Temper- 
ance is not the product of the legislator,” said 
Roger Q. Mills at Prohibition Park. True, 
but saloons are ; and saloons, thus protected 
and fostered by Government, are antagonistic 
to the influences of ‘‘ education and morals 
and religion” (Mr. Mills’s remedy for in- 
temperance). Let the influence and force of 
law be placed in harmony with the pub- 
lic school, the home, and the Church, and 
not, as now, in antagonism. That’s all the 
Prohibitionists ask.—Connecticut Home (Pro- 
hib.), New Haven. Aug. 8. 





More TO EAT.—There is said to be an over- 
production of whiskey this year in the great corn 
States. The only possible way in which that 
can benefit the consumers of the country is by 
curtailing the amount of this year’s corn crop 
used in distilling, and thus cheapening the 
gtain.—AZlanta Journal, Aug. 7. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE WHALEBACK STEAMERS. 


London Engineering, July 31.—Last week 
public interest in Liverpool was much exer- 
cised by the arrival in the Mersey of the 
Charles W. Wetmore, the first of a new type 
of cargo steamer that has been taken across the 
Atlantic, although several of similar design have 
been doing excellent work on the stormy waters 
of the great American lakes. Only about 4o ft. 
are above the water, except the fore and aft 
turrets. Being practically a tube, she offers 
but little resistance, and the experience of the 
recent voyage is that she rolls but little in 
heavy seas. She is built, as far as the hull 
goes, wholly of steel, and her central portion 
forms one vast hold, which is closed in by steel 
hatches, screwed down tightly and fitted with 
rubber linings, so that they become absolutely 
water-tight. The extraordinary carrying capac- 
ity of the vessel may be judged from the fact, 
that with dimensions of 265 ft. long by 38 ft. 
beam and 24 ft. depth of hold, she can carry 
95,000 bushels of wheat, and has actually 
brought across 87,000 bushels on a mean 
draught of 15 ft. ro in.; but her economic va- 
lue is greatly enhanced by the fact that, in 
addition to her own burden, she is designed to 
tow three large barges of similar construction, 
but without propelling power of their own, so 
that the cargo represented by one combined 
voyage would be something enormous in pro- 
portion to the engine poweremployed. She 
was navigated through the lakes, safely passing 
the various formidable rapids, to Montreal. 
This curious vessel is one of a fleet now being 
constructed to develop the American Lake 
trade between various points on their great in- 
land seas and also to take a part in ocean 
traffic. It is, indeed, the pressure of compe- 
tition that has produced this type of vessel, and 
it is worth recording that the innovation comes 
from the head of Lake Superior, the remote 
western terminus of the lake trade. The in- 
ventor is Mr. Alexander McDougall, who is at 
the head of the shipyards belonging to the Am- 
erican Steel Barge Company, of Superior, 
Wiscomsin. The ‘‘ whalebacks” are all built 
upon the same pattern. They are round 
decked, flat bottomed, and ended up like the 
pointed end of a cigar. 


W. F. Street, in Bradstreet’s, Aug. 8.—The 
achievement of the ‘‘ whaleback”’ boat was not 
in having carried an unbroken cargo from 
Superior to Liverpool, but in having demon- 
strated that at Superior, in the heart of North 
America, can be built a steel vessel of cheaper 
construction, cheaper cost of operating, and 
greater proportionate carrying capacity than 
any other vessel in the world. The vessel is the 
best all-round water-carrier that can be devised, 
and I have the prophecy of an admiral in the 
United States Navy that it is the future war 
vessel, 
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Dissent in Russia. Cornelia W. Cyr. Unitarian Rev., August,12 pp. Anac- 
count of the Dissenters from the Orthodox or State Church in Russia, 


Evolution and the Moral Ideal, Christopher Pearse Cranch. Unitarian Rev., 
August,13 pp. Argues that evolution in its highest significance explains the 
ideal life. 
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A ore spare eggy i. ager agg i oe Saad hg Mead 
ttgart, July, 1 p. ives the history of the establishment of the rman 
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Anti-Semitic Literature. Editorial. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, August, 6 pp. 

Erika’s (Countess), School Days and Years of Travel. OssipSchubin. Wester- 
mann's Monats-Hefte, August, 41 pp. Romance continued. 

Forest Green, In. Gerhard Walter. With illustrations from the original draw- 
ings of R. Piittner and Paul Wagner. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, July, 
2pp. Story of alittle adventure. 

Hohenkrihen and Its ‘* Poppele’’ (Gnomes or Kobolds). With an illustration by 
Richard Piittner. Gartendaude, Leipzig, July,3 pp. Descriptive and legen- 

Holstein, Pen and Ink Sketches of, II. The Isles of the Blessed. L. Siegfried. 
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Military Institute (A). Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, August, 2 pp, Illus. A 
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2pp. Illus. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. Half roan, $10. 

Artillery (Heavy) Service, Manual of, for the Use of the Army and Militia of 
the United States. J.C. Tidball. J.J. Chapman, Washington. Leather, $3. 

Booksellers’, Stationers’, and Printers’ Reference Directory, 11th Edition, 
18go-’91. Industrial Information Co, Cloth, $rs. 

California and Alaska, and Over the Canadian Pacific Railway. W. Seward 
Webb. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth. $2.25. Zdition de luxe. Full morocco, $25. 

Carleton’s (The). An American Novel. Robert Grant. Robert Bonner’s 
Sons. Cloth, Illus., $r. 

Commerce in Europe, The History of. H.de B. Gibbins. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, goc. 

Corporation Problem (The): the Public Phases of Corporations, Their Uses, 
Abuses, Benefits, Dangers, Wealth, and Power; with a Discussion of the Social, 
Industrial, Economic, nnd Political Questions to which They Have Given Rise. 
W. W. Cook. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, $1.50. 

Romsey Guscne A Critical Study of Fact and Character. Sidney Whit- 
man. J.W. Lovell Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Good-bye, My Fancy: 2d Annex to “ Leaves of Grass.””’ Walt Whitman D. 
McKay, Philadelphia, Cloth, $t.0o. 

Greece, the Gods in, Studies of, at Certain Sanctuaries ———. Excavated. 
Louis Dyer, B.A.. Oxon. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, with Maps and Plans, $2,50. 

Hotel Directory (United States Official), and Railroad Indicator: ‘Hotel Red 
Book. Hotel Red Book and Directory Co. Cloth, $3.00. 


Leaf-Collectors Handbook and Herbarium: An Aid in the Preservation and 
Classification of Specimen Leaves of the Trees of Northeastern America. C. S. 
Newhall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $2. 

Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own People. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1. 

MacKenzie (John Kenneth), Medical Missionary to China. Mrs. Mary F. Bry- 
son. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Marriage (Human), The History of. E. Westermarch. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

Saint Martin’s Summer; or, the Romance of the Cliff. Rose Porter. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Cloth, $1.25. : 

Sherman (Gen. W. T.), Life of. Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.50. 
$ Sportsman’s Directory. Will Wildwood. C.N. Caspar, Milwaukee. Cloth, 

1.00. 

Foteymad Ferigesd (Prince de) Memoirs. Edited with Preface and Notes by 
the Duc de Broglie; with Introduction by Whitelaw Reid. 5 vols. Vol. III. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Volunteer Regiment (A), The History of: A Succint Account of the Organiza- 
tron, Services, and Adventures of the Sixth Regiment N. Y. Volunteer Infantry, 
Known as Wilson’s Zouaves. Gouverneur Morris. Veteran Volunteer Pub. Co. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Wife and Woman; or, A Tangled Skein. From the German of L. Haidheim, 
by Mary J. Safford. Robert Bonner's Sons, Cloth, Illus., $1.00. 

Witch of Prague (The). A Fantastic Tale. F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan 
&Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


Macmillan & Go, 
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fAug. 15, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 5. 


The Ohio People’s Party Convention meets at Springfield...... Thetwenty- 
fifth annual encampment of the G. A. R. meets in Detroit...... The twenty- 
first annual convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America 
opens in Washington...... The White Star steamship, Majestic, arrives at 

ew York, breaking the record from Queenstown, her time being 5 days, 18 
hours, and 8 minutes. 


The British Parliament is prorogued to October 24...... The Paris Figaro 
publishes a letter alleged to have been written by Prince Bismarck, in which 
the present friendly relations of France and Russia are declared to be the 
results of three mistakes of German diplomacy, the visit of the Empress 
Frederick to Paris ; the renewal of the Triple Alliance; the Emperor's visit 
to London...... Advices are received in London of another outrage upon 
Hebrews in Russia...... In the British House of Commons William Randall 
Cremer gave notice that at the next session he would introduce a resolution in 
favor of an arbitration treaty between England and the United States, 


Thursday, August 6. 


Captain John Palmer, of Albany, is elected Commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic...... he Ohio People’s Party State Convention 
nominates a full State ticket...... The Farmers’ Alliance and the anti-Lottery 
Democrats of Louisiana unite upon a joint ticket. 


Le Paix, Paris, says that Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian Ambassador to 
France, has received a cipher dispatch from the Russian Foreign Minister an- 
nouncing that a treaty of Alliance between Russia and France has been signed 
eaboua The British Admiralty votes the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of enter- 
taining the officers of the French squadron, which is expected shortly to 
visit England. 


Friday, August 7. 


General Dyrenforth and party, in charge of the Government experiments 
for producing rain at will by the firing of explosives in the upper strata of 
air, proceed to Midland, Tex., where the experiments will be made...... H. 
Seton-Karr, M.P., of England, says the mines at Hill City, Dakota, have 600,- 
ooo tons of rich tin ore in sight, and that the mill will soon be crushing 500 tons 
daily... «sci Dr. Hoose, Principal of the Cortand Normal School, refuses to 
resign, as requested by the State Superintendent. 


It is asserted that Chili will make war on Bolivia on account of Bolivia’s 


recognition of the Congress party as belligerents...... Whitechapel has 
another stabbing case attributed to ‘‘ Jack the Ripper’’...... The Emperor of 
Germany, on account of the injuries caused by his fall, will remain for two 
weeks at Kiel, where he has arrived from Norway...... The Russian Imperial 


Council decides to prohibit the export of corn, owing to the bad harvest 
Denmark manifests a warm interest in the Chicago World’s Fair. 


Saturday, August 8. 


The Cooper House, a large summer hotel at Cooperstown, N. Y., burns in 
the night; all the guests escape...... The American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy holds its anniversary at Avon-by-the-Sea, N: J...... The National 
Forge and Iron Co., of Chicago, assigns...... Extreme heat prevails through- 
out the West...... The price of crude petroleum jumps from 52 cents to 7o% 
cents in two hours. 


French Orleanist leaders hold a conference, but the Comte de Paris does 
not approve of an aggressive policy...... Influenza reappears in Moscow...... 
Andrew Carnegie lays the corner-stone of a public library at Peterhead, Scot- 
—— he had given y soe toward the library...... Severe drought prevails in 

exico. 


Sunday, August 9. 


Reports are received of remarkable phenomena attending and following the 


recent earthquake in California...... Six persons are lost by the capsizing of 
a yacht in Boston Harbor...... Judge Ogden Hoffman, of the United States 
District Court in California, dies...... The National Line steamship Europe 


returns to the port of New York, having lost two blades of her propeller. 


It is reported that M. Ribot, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is soon to 
meet M. de Giers, Russian Foreign Minister, to consult in regard to the menac- 
ing attitude of the Dreibund Zollverein toward France and Russia...... It is 
reported from Madrid that the factions in Chili have united in asking Spain to 
act as arbitrator of their difficulties and end the war, 


Monday, August io. © 


The President appoints Richard C. Shannon, of New York, Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul-General to Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica...... The 
President and Vice-president of the ‘* National Capital Building and Loan 
Association of North America,’’ of Chicago, stocked for $20,000,000, are 
arrested by the Post-Office authorities for swindling...... The Bethlehem 
Iron Company of Pennsylvania gets the Government cuntract for 100 high- 

ower guns...... At Branford, Conn., an engine runs into a train carrying 

talians, injuring many of them ; an attempt is made to take summary ven- 
grace on the engineer...... Senator Fassett wins the fight for delegates in 

hemung County...... In New York City the temperature reaches 97 degrees 
and several fatal prostrations are reported. 


In London the Prince of Wales opens the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography...... Mr. Balfour speaks at Plymouth on Irish local govern- 
Ment...... he International Geographical Congress begins its session at Bern 
sheoee Turkish brigands continue to make captures for ransom. 


Tuesday, August 11. 


Extreme heat prevails throughout the country, accompanied in the West by 
destructive storms...... The city of Norwalk. Conn.,is on the verge of a 
water famine...... The nineteenth annual convention of Fire Engineers 
assembles at Springfield, Mass...... A charge of 440 pounds of powder is used 
in the twelve-inch gun at the Government proving grounds, Sandy Hook; the 
French smokeless powder is also satisfactorily tested...... A satisfactory 
test is made of the Sims-Edison torpedo boat at Willet’s Point; its speed 
is twenty milesan hour...... The Farmers’ Alliance of Maryland hold a con- 
vention (their third) in Baltimore with closed doors...... InN. Y. City, rapid 
transit plans, for final choice by the committee, are completed...... News- 
dealers hold a convention, 


Alarming rumors regarding the health of the German Emperor continue to 
gain credence in Berlin and other cities ; the Aveler Zeitung says the Emperor 
goes up and dowr stairs without assistance...... The Grand Duke Alexis is 
received with a great popular demonstration on arriving in Paris...... Sir 
Hector Langevin resigns his office as Minister of Public Works in Canada, 
denying the charges against nim. 
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THE CYCLOPADIA OF 


TEMPERANCE, ano 
PROHIBITION. 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 








This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statisical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All ‘the manifold phases of the 
subject—moral, economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ieal, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., etc.,—are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


N. Y. Osserver: “ An authority.” 

Tue InTER-OcEaAN, Chicago: ‘“ A book of value.” 

New York Recorper: “ Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CuRisTIAN Enquirer, N. Y.: ‘ Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocnestER Mornine Heratp: ‘Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston HERALD: ‘It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JOURNAL, Louisville: ‘‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien. 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 

Tue Cuicago Datty News: ‘ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less real demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. .. . 

‘*There can be no doubt that this cyclopedia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms, but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 





A Biographical Series of Twelve Eminent Reformers. 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. To be Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly, in Uniform Size and Style, 12mo, 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in Twelve Volumes. Price per 
Volume, as Issued, $1.50. To Subscribers for the 
Series, the Price for the Forthcoming Volumes, which 
are Not Yet Published, will be Ninety Cents Per Vol- 
ume, Postage Free. 


Five Vols. of the Series, Now Ready. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITA- 

TOR. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 591 pp. 

“TI do not know of any novel which has given me 
so much pleasure for many yeare.”—Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt. 

HORACE GREELEY: THE EDITOR. 

By Francis Nicol Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

‘“Worthy to stand beside the biographies of Henry 
Clay by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick Henry by Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler."—The New York Evangelist. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRIS- 

TIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

349 pp. 

** Reads like a romance.”— Mid-Continent. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS: THE COL- 

ORED ORATOR. By Frederic May Holland. 

423 pp. 

“ A charming volume.”— Post-Express, Rochester. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE EMANCI- 

PATOR. By Prof. C. W. French. 400 pp. 

‘*Admirably written, and covers every point.”— 
Morning Herald, Rochester. 

DR. S. G. HOWE: THE PHILANTHRO- 

PIST, By Hon. F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 





NOT YET ISSUED. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON : THE ABOLI- 
TIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER : THE PUL- 
PIT JUPITER. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 

JOHN B. GOUGH: THE APOSTLE OF 
COLD WATER. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

CHARLES SUMNER: THE SCHOLAR 
IN POLITICS. By A. H. Grimke. 

HORACE MANN: THE EDUCATOR. By 
Hon. Frank B. Sanborn. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER: THE POET OF 
FREEDOM. By Sloane Kennedy. 





Special Offer to Advance Subscribers. 


Any subscriber for any of our periodicals, whose 
current subscription is paid, will be entitled to the 
forthcoming volumes atthe SpeciaL ADVANCE SvuB- 
SCRIPTION Rate, viz.: 90 Cents per Volume, 
provided he subscribes for the full set of Twelve vol- 
umes and signs and returns Acceptance Blank, given 
herewith. No money need be sent for any forthcoming 
volume until notification is received that it is ready for 
delivery. Either of the volumes now ready “see above) 
will be sent as a ‘“‘ Specimen Copy ” on receipt of $1.50. 
Remember: Each volume is complete in itself, 


Sign and Return the Following Subscrip- 
tion Blank or a Copy of it. 
Funk & WaGNALLS, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber for the Biogra- 
phical Series of Twelve Eminent American Reformers, 
to be completed in 12 volumes. I am entitled to receive 
the forthcoming volumes which are not yet published 
at 90 cents per volume, as per your special offer, I 
enclose amount in full for each book already issued, 
and I will remit 90 centsfor each forthcoming book 
when notified that it is ready for delivery. 


(Sign) Name 





AMERICAN REFORMERS! 





In Rapid Preparation. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD 
PICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 


ONLY $!.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


te SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
NEW PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 











Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, i. ¢., volume and page 
are given, 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4. The most common meauirg is given first. 

5. The work will contain al/ the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


7. Words that have a specihl denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a Jarge and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of It: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 AND 20 Astor Piace, New Yor«. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Dot- 
Lar in advance payment for the same,and will for- 
ward you the remaining Srx* DoLLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


FERS eer et TE eee any 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals, 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 
Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 





volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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. There 
an 


we @ ¥ 
;, =, 


of them 
Which is best for you? 


- Eleven of them gather dirt 
You think the 

It does; but 
is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. 
stays there unsuspected month 


and hide it. 
lamp smokes. 
the dirt 


after month. 


One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 


Eleven are hard to 


and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 
‘¢ Pittse 
Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


*The one 
burgh.”? 


is the 


dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
and every one 
**best’’? to somebody. 


pLE OF THE yp 
are a no uae + Ay, 
at the %* x * ve. ENS 
* % ey oh * x 
* THE STARS . 


CONSTELLATIONS: 


oR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib'e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


It 


learn “All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellations.”—Pror. C. A. 
{ Youne, Princeton. 

“TI have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.” . . . [heartily recommend it.”—Pror. 
8. P. Lanauey, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

**The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 
very much.”—J. K. Rexs, Director Columbia 

College Observatory, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
‘18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
































t 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
¢erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
worth double the money. 
8), FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 
and vicinity only. No drought. No _pests. 
o One-third cabundion. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 
r of shoes, No more uneven boot- 
eels. No discomfort. Nonoise. Send 
OODMAN CO., 
A Special Circular of Information is ready for dis- 
tribution by the 
UNIVERSITY OF" ROCHESTER, 
PRESIDENT DAVID J. HILL, 
Term begins, Sept. 10th. Rochester, N. Y. 
inthe world. First-class 
ts at half Unpsede- 
and guaran teed. 
ae wae 
EXCHANGING A SPECI. 
free 
For Summer Reading. 
Send for list of our Standard Library Books, price, 
. They include biography, travel, tales, 
pas ol and general literature. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Pub 


Me 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
We loan in the prosperous city of TACOMA 
Successful experience. 
Adds 504 to the wearing quality of every 
10c. for Sample Pair, or 50c. for 6 Pairs 
with Chisel, &c. W 
P. O. Box 2872, Boston Mass. 
and will be sent on application t 
TYPEWRITERS. 
econ hand Instrumen new prices. 
advice given on all makes. wrchines 
privilege to 
Two (20 40 illustrated catalogues Free. 
$1 Broadway, New York. 
a i 296 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
in paper covers, 15 and 25 cents, post free ; type clear, 
ce 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y, 


Butler’s Bible Work: 
BIBLE READER'S COMMENTARY. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments. By J. GLENTwoRTH BuTLER, D.D. Contains 
Brief Readings and Complete Annotations and Comments. Being the Choicest and Best Observa- 
tions of over 400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the Past and Present. Admirably 
adapted for Sunday-school and Family use, and for Pastors and Preachers. 


VOLUMES READY. 


The New Testament, complete in two volumes ; the Pentateuch, complete in two volumes—Four 
volumes. Over 3,000 pages. Illustrated. 


Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of Solomon’s reign, 635 pp., also ready. 
Cloth, $4.00 per volume ; sheep, $5.00 ; half morocco, $6.50 ; full morocco, gilt, $9.00. 








tayr We offer the following special prices as inducements for formation of Clubs in Congregations, by 
Sunday-school Teachers, members of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Societies of Christian Endeavor, 
Chautauqua Assemblies, Colleges and Seminaries, viz: Any single vol., $4.00—the regular 
price. A full set, or 5 selected vols., $3.00 per vol. Four Sets, or 20 
selected vols., $2.50 per vol. Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol. 





ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES ARE: 


ist. It contains the cream of all commentaries and other books on the Bible. 2d. It is arranged 
for continuous study and reading. 3d. It is all inclusive. 4th. It consolidates the Four Gospel 
narratives into one. 5th. It presents a masterly codification of the entire Mosaic Legislation. 
6th. It is accurate and fresh. 7th. It is an inspiration to the Bible reading. 8th. It is also the com- 


mentary for laymen. 9th. It is excellently adapted for Sunday-school Teachers. 10th. For Homi- 
letic purposes it is invaluable. 11th. It is thoroughly evangelical, yet fully abreast of the learning 
of the age. 12th. In it no Hebrew, Greek, or other foreign word is quoted. 13th. It is beautifully 


illustrated with steel and wood engravings of maps, charts, scenes in Bible Lands, character sketches 
of events in Bible history, etc. 14th. In this work the Business Man has in a nutshell the best that 
has ever been said about any text, thus avoiding the loss of time of searching for a grain of wheat in 
bushels of chaff. The reader who masters this single work will be abreast of current Biblical com- 
ment and discussion. It is the “‘ book of books,” for it contains the whole of the Bible, and the 
essence of all that has ever been thought about it. 

Over 40,000 volumes of this commentary are now in the hands of students, preachers, teachers, 
heads of families, and others, all of whom are warm and enthusiastic indorsers of the work. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











